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YVINCHESTER 
RIFLE and PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 


On account of being manufac- 
turers of firearms as well, the 
Winchester compatiy are pecu- 
liarly able to know the best 
requirements for ammunition. 
This. partially answers the 
question often asked: “Why 
do Winchester cartridges 
excel?” The rest of the answer 


is contained in their large, modern plant and their ex- 
tensive knowledge of the firearms and ammunition business. 
Winchester Cartridges are made for all makes of rifles and 
pistols and always give entire satisfaction. 


FOR SALE BY 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Profits in Poultry 
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ORANGE JUDD pacalle wey 
489 Lafayette Street, Mew York 
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HOT STOCK FEED 
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MBS NANCY BROOKS, VEBNON ©0, wis 


“Y always save my best for nreodetés 
which of the yeung it usually the 
earliest and largest. . These I seleet 
early, before any are killed or seid. 
No matter how good the market or 
how great the price or how. few oth- 
ers I have fit, the best I save. It is 
big, early, well-developed birds I 
want to raise another year, and it is 
well-developed birds E must have 
for breeders. I knew there is a temp- 
tation to sell first such as will bring 
the best prices, especially when there 
are only a comparatively few suitable 
to sell and a targe number to come 
on-later, but the little gained is much 
more lost in the end. 

As to whether I save old or young 
depends on individual merit. If.there 
is: €nough of the young bétter than 
the old I save all young; if the ol4 is 
the best, unless too old, I save that. 
Usually I save both old and young, 
the best of each, especially the hens. 
Frequently I secure a hen of excep- 
tional merit, one which few of the 
young ever come up to. Such a hen 
I would not sacrifice for age alone, 
unless very old. A turkey hen is good 
for a good many years. I have had 
some that did good service up till 10 
years old, and I would not be afraid 
of one less than that. Gobblers, how- 
ever, I do not want over two or three, 
and unless of exceptional value I 
would not keep above.that age. 

Size and early ‘development are 
what I want in the future crop, and 
I make this the first principle in the 
selection of my breeders. I even sac- 
rifice other points to a certain extent, 
overlooking many minor defects in 
favor of early size. Big birds bring 
the most money, and the quicker I 
can grow them the. better. However, 
I also want :ymmetrical, well-formed 
birds reasonably true to breed and 
type, and this I do not altogether lose 
sight of. I never save any strikingly 
different in shape or carriage, or with 
marked defects of plumage. 

All this is as true. whether I sell 
on the general market or to others 
for breeding stock. Only too often 
breeders sell their best birds because 
they can get for them much more 
than for the others, and breed them- 
selves from what they have left. -This 
I never do, no matter what the price 
offered. The best is none too good 
for my own use, and anyway, what it 
will pay another to. buy it will pay 
me to keep. My object is to breed 
up, not down, and I. never sell the 
best I have except to-buy better. 

By following the above principles I 
have built up a strain of very large, 
rapid-growing turkeys, profitable for 
the general market and in constant 
demand for breeding stock. I have 
frequently sold whole flocks~ for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas markets 
at more than regular quotations, the 
gobbiers dressing up to 25 pounds, the 
hens around 15. I have raised hens 
of even 25-pounds weight, and. gob- 
blers of nearly 40, and had many re- 
ports of birds. just as large from 
others to whom I have sold eggs. 





Better Prices for Poultry 


Every autumn the markets are 
eversupplied with low-grade poultry. 
Saies must often be made at unmprof- 
itable prices, and commission men of- 
ten have difficulty to avoid loss. “‘Ship- 
pers frequently lose more or less on 
scrawny, poorly-dressed poultry; very 
rarely do they make much’ profit. 
Where, then, does the farmer come 
in? He generally doesn’t “come in” 
on the profits at all.° He too often 
figures that as the fowls haye picked 
up most of their.living since spring 
they have cost next to nething, and 
that if he were to feed grain he would 
be out just so much: Rather than lose 
the grain, as he thinks, he gets rid 
of all the fowls he ‘can 80-48 to keep 


“get - 
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ry 

, the sani “weights” 

prices, he loses a. cha 

to sell es grain at much higher ¢ 

market rates, and he makes his 
poorer each year. 

Now. i te @me. both to 


impre 


the flock amd t) make extra prof 
Keep the citticest of the old fowls gy 


only those young ones that have » 
the best development. Use these 
breeders next year. Put them in th 
permanent quarters now. Let 

others continue as they have }b 


either im yar@s or at range, but fey 
and water them well three times) 


day, and be especially liberal at n 


Corn is best. Feeding need conting 


only -10 -to 15 -days. In “that 
fowls of the general-purpose b 
should gain one to three pounds 
be plump and firm, but fender, 
skinny, hard and tough. 


Proper 


dressed plump fowls always commana 


several cents a pound more than 


ly dressed ones offered for saic at 4 


Therefore, féed well 
To determine whether 


same time. 
dress well. 


this will pay, keep a. record of tm 


grain fed, the gross live weight of 
fowls when feeding begins and w 
it ends, and the difference in price 
these two times. A few minutes’ fi 
ing will do the rest. . The increase 


% 


number of people who practice them 


methods is the best evidence that 
pay. 


Golden Wyandotte Satisfac 





CHARLES H. BREUNBAGE, FAIRFIELD CQ, ; 


After years of breeding five 
eties of Wyandottes I am fully ¢ 


vinced that the Golden Wyandotte 


the best layer. At present I! 
Partridge, White, Columbian 
Golden Wyandottes, also Single Co 
White and Single Comb Brown 
horn fowls. 


The males are very vigorous and the 


eggs are very fertile. Chicks deve 
young. When I have ~-hatched 
kinds the same day a Golden pw 
would begin to lay from two to 
weeks ahead of the others. For be 
the variety is far ahead of its co 
in fact, it is generally called 
beauty breed.” The young ch 
when first out, are always plump, 
grow like weeds from start to fi 
Last season at 12 weeks old 
weighed 2% pounds. Another 
in their favor, when they are 
fined in yards they do not look @ 
as the Whites do, but always bri 
and shiny: 

I like to see people champion 
breed that pays the best. This is 
I stand 60 firmly for the Golden 
andotte. I am sure if one-half of 
people who cry so loudly for 


White Wyandotte, the Plymouth Res 


and the Rhode Island Red would 
this breed they would adopt it. 
for the Leghorns, ~ when in sé 
weather eggs are worth 50 cent 
dozen, they sit huddied on the 
while the Golden Wyandottes are 
ing and laying. 


- The Milk: House or Milk 
should be separate. from the barm, 
that no odors from the barn will 
etrate it. It need not De expen 
but should be built so that sul 





and ventilation are not obstructed} 


should be. provided with plenty of € 
water, and also with some methe 
providing hot water or steam 
cleaning the utensils. It should ™ 
smooth walls and ceilings, such 38% 
easily bé Kept clean. The milk 5 
should not-be used as a general 
room.. = 


} ia 
Poultry Buyer—iIn response to 4 


quiry from A. E. T. we will say3 
E. E. Cooley of Frenchtown, 
may or may not be ali right. We 
tainly do not ‘like Ais method © 
ing business and deem-it advi 
protect the interest of our subscr™ 
by not allowing him toe do any | 
adyertisi in these columns. In 
respondence with Cooley we 
no 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of : Mao.”"—Washington 
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Making Pork with Little Corn 


Necessary Routine in Finishing Off Hogs--Care of the Animals Leads to Comfort, and This to Ease in 
Taking on Flesh—Looking After the Brood Sows--Getting the Pigs Well Started—Rations for 
Fattening--By Nate L. Moffit, Union County, Ohio 


IGH-PRICED pork has come to 
stay. All things considered, 
corn is probably: the cheapest 
foed fer finishing off pork. The 
great question, then, is how to 
get this porker to the size and 

age with as little corn as possible, saving the 
corn for final feeding. One of the secrets of 


‘successful hog raising is to have a place for 


every hog, and every animal in its place. 
Many bad words have been said because a 
hog was out of its place. There is but little 
difference between the temperature of the 
hog and man This should be a guide to 
the kind of shelter required for the comfort 
of the hog. I want the piggery to be well 
ventilated, without drafts. This can be ac- 
complished by flues near the ceiling. Win- 
dows should be left open in summer, but 
screened to keep out the flies. No piggery is 
complete without a good supply of water. 
See to it that this is clean water and not 
filthy, germ laden stuff. 


Ideal Breeding Form 


Breeding sows should be of uniform type, 


and I prefer medium-sized sows, as they usu- 
ally make the best mothers. She should stand 
straight and clean on her legs; if not, she is 


too weak in bone. She should have short 


head, 
and well-developed hams. Swine are very 
prepotent in transmitting their good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

For. pork we raise two litters a year. The 
sow is given plenty of exercise, with pasture 
to include some of the clovers, as they are 
rich in protein, and ash, the flesh and hone 
builders, but little corn is fed. Nitrogenous 
foods, such as bran, shorts, ground rye, go 
with clover pasture excellently. Within two 


. weeks of farrowing time each sow should 


have a separate pen. Bed with chaff; cut 
straw or shredded fodder. 
Teaching Little Fellows to Eat 
When pigs are two or three weeks old, if 
a shallow trough is placed where they can get 


“to it, they will soon learn to. drink of sweet 


milk. They should get all-they want, with 
either shorts, rye meal or oi] meal, or any 
two, sufficient to make a thin slop. They will 
be ready to wean at eight weeks without det- 
riment, and the mother can be bred again. 

At five months pigs are confined to pens 
and are fed equal parts of corm meal and 
shortse—all they will clean up three times a 
day. To finish, the last two weeks corn meal 
slop is fed only. A pig fed a corn ration only 
will searcely mature enough to be called a 
hog. It will get fat but break down. The 


straight and strong back, deep sides - 


y 
feeds which a hog can manufacture into pork 
with the greatest profit to the farmer are 
usually grown on the farm. 


Milk a Great Money Orop—-The greater 
profit from selling milk over making butter 
will be readily apparent where the milk can 
be disposed of at a relatively high figure. In 
several of the eastérn states milk sells for 
10 cents a quart, which is rractically 5 cents 
& pound. A good cow should give 6000 pounds 
of milk in a year. This would mean a return 


“of $300 less the cost of food and of handiing 


the milk, . The net return -Lould represent a 
handsome profit. Such dairying, where the 
dairyman is careful to grow his own food to 
the greatest extent practicable, should bring a 
good bank account in a reasonably short time, 


' Even at 3 cents a pound for the milk, there 


should be a fair profit. 


The Consumers’ Duty—I am satisfied 
that many of the dangers which are attributed 
to milk aré absorbed by it after sit reaches 
the consumer’s home, State and municipal 
regulations in reference to the contamination 
of milk will have but little effect if the sant- 
tary conditions of streets, of homes, and of 
tenements is not first made good.—-[Dr E. B. 
Voorhees. 2-3-4-5 
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THESE PIGS WILL BUILD UP A BANK ACCOUNT IN ANY CORN STATE, 


A part of the splendid Chester White herd of Mr Guy E. Smith path gery 
constitution. * They are Dred ran oe rem and raised. right. 
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ROYAL QUTGROWS QUARTERS 

TTENDANCE at the American Royal 

‘live stock show in Kansas City 

reached such proportions that it 

was impossible to find.even suffi- 

cient standing room in the large pavilion for 

all who desired to see the cattle judging and 

the horse shows. This was a great surprise 

to the management,’as the new pavilion had 

only beem erected last year and was deemed 

large enough for years to come. It was 

decided at a special meeting to enlarge it for 
next year. 

The trio of judges frem Texas, Michigan 
and Missouri had before them the most plie- 
nomenal competition that has ever developed 
im the history of Herefords in American 
shows. The Whitefaees maintained a high 
standard of excellence. The performance of 
the sensational senior yearling bull, Gay Lad 
Gth, exhibited by O. Harris & Sons of Harris, 
Mo, has heen seldom equaled. His winning 
of first honors in the class, and the junior 
and grand championship, brings to him the 
distinction-of being the grand champion 
Hereford bull of the year; up to this time. 
His stable companion, Repeater, uphel@ his 
good record as the undefeated two-year-old 
of the year. Those two 5ulls have been the 
enly competitors for grand championship 
honors in the shows that they have made 
this year. 

The exhibit of Shorthorns came from a 
wide range of territory. The show was the 
biggest of any of the breeds of beef cattle. 
Its results brought distinguished’ success to 
the pepular roan. bull, Ringmaster, owned by 
White & Smith of St Cleud, Minn, who con- 
tinued a good record of two years by win- 
ning first in his class and grand champion- 
ship honors. Roan Sultan, from the herd 
of Thomas Johnson & Son of Columbus, O, 
was the junier champion bull of the show. 
T. K. Tomson & Sons of Dover, Kan, imtro- 
duced their roan yearling heffer, New Year's 
Delight, as a popular winner in her class, and 
the junior and grand champion female. This 
makes a clear record for the Kansas heifer 
in the shows of the year. Susan Cumberland, 
owned by Tom Stanton of Aurora, Ill, was 
the senior champion female. 

The heg show might have been larger in 
numbers, but im quality it was equa] to any 
exhibition of the year. In Duroc-Jerseys, the 
breed which made the biggest showing, Mc- 
Farland Brothers of Sedalia, Mo, took senior 
grand champienship om boar and W. T. 


terse show. It was again principally a2 show 
ef Percherons. The exhibitors of this pepular 
breed were importers and breeders from Mis- 
seuri, Kansas and Illinois. Taylor & Jones 


of Wiltiameville, Il, wom championship on 
two-year-old gray Percheron stallion 
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shewed up well, despite generally u 
factory eonditions in the range states im the 
last year. ; 


BEEF CATTLE IN THE EAST 


SAMUEL FEAZER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, J ¥ 


It has been many years since feeding cattle 
were seHing at 5% te 7 cents a pound in the 
spring and it is very difficult to find anything 
that shows any merit at the lower figure. 
There is every evidence that buyers cannot 
expect to stock their pastures without paying 
at Teast 50 eents and probably 7% cents a 
humdred more fer their eattle tham was paid 
at this time last year. Some feeders im this 
vicinity have already made their purchases, 
taking the best they could get. Others are 
hanging off wondering whether there will be 
any sag in price before they must needs stock 
up Some feel that $6 is toe muck to pay, 
and that it will be better to run their pas- 
tures with less steck, preferring te run at a 
loss on grass rather than on cattle. That 
there will be a loss with the cattle is net 
known. It may be that whem sales are made 
next fall, the man whe has ventured will 
come out at least even and periiaps make 
a little money. 

Last year was a good year; while it was 
very dry in this seetien, the cattle made good 
gains, The grass was net se watery, and = 
the heavy cattle went off im very goed con- 
dition. Durimg the past 10 years not a great 
deal of money has beem made im feeding 
steers on grass in this lecality, and yet, fer 
the memey and energy expended, beef raising 
is @ remunerative business: ‘Phe laber in- 
volved is slight. The ameunt ef meney that 
must be expended te purchase cattle each 
year is large and there ie met @ great deal 
to be made im handling less tham car lets. 
The man with a several car loads te ship is 
an attraction te the buyer; the man with ose 
or two steers has to self locally, although in 
this section, where there are severab thousand 
head fed, it is muck easier for the .man with 
a few steers to dispese ef them sa&tisfacterily 
than it would be if there were no others in 
the vicinity. . 

Im soMe eases men im this lIeeality have 
sola thei flecks of sheep and geome into steers 
more heavily this year than formerly, partly 
because there was so much money made last 
year. Frequently this is poor business. It 
is hardly the ‘right time to go inte a new 
industry when it is on the high crest of the 
wave, although it may be pessible that the 
high price of beef is going te be maintained 
for several years. If this be true, then the 
individuals emberking at the present 
will be able te come out im geod condition 
financially. 

In our district there is a tendency for the 
dairy cow to displace the.steer, and I believe 
this is right. With small means or moderate 
means a dairy cow insures the return. of 
money month by month, whereas, in the case 
of the steer, ne returns are forthcoming until 
the animal i# seld; and at the present timg. 
it is almost impossible te seeure enough heavy 
feeders so that the animals can be sold the 
same year they are purchased. It is neces- 
sary in many cases to purchase cattle weigh- 

winter them 
sold fat. 
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inks an “ey ie 
an animal. Durimg a sea#ton, up to say 
November or early December, the animals 
make 250 to 300 pounds gain in weight: The 
careful feeder grades the groups of steers. 
These animals doimg well are separated and 
put. with others of similar. weight. Thus 
900-pound steers are not run with steers 
weighing 1300. All are grouped according to 
size. In addition, care should be taken to 
provide with shade, plenty of salt and water 
at all times. 

During the winter the cattle are fed on 
hay or cornstalks, and in moat of such cases 
Practically mo gain is made; the animals 
just maintain themselves. In other cases, 
where the farmer has an arrangement’ with 
the canning factory, the steers are fed upon 
peavime silage and the sweet corm cobs and 
husks which have been made into silage at 
the eanmning factory. In a good season the 
steers will gain 100 pounds during the winter 
en this. dict. 

With the advent of more dairying and the 
request from the indivig@uals furnishing the 
peas and corm that they be returmed, the pea 
vines and corn husks at a stipulated price, 
there is less amount available for steer feed- 
ing Qne of the local, suecessful feeders 
had his cattle on silage all winter, feeding no 


hay at all except on Sunday. This was done 


for the convenience of the men. The silage is 
staeked in great mounds like piles of manure, 
and is cut dewn likea haystack and fed off 
daily. The eattle are rum in yards and no 
bedding is used, ner do they seem to seek 
much pretectian. Cattle wintered en silage 
eome out im the spring in excellent shape; 
they keep en gaiming and frequenily are sold 
weighing 1300 te 1450 pounds each direct from 
the. pastures in the following September or 
Qetober. 

Om the clay land pastures the seeond year 
from 3% to four acres are allewed per steer. 
When the cattle have to be wintered on hay 
they do not returm more than the cost of 
growing the hay crop and harvesting it, unless 
a value be given te. the manure; in other 
words, there is nothing more than the manure 
for the laber. With hay at $16 to $17 a ton 
in’ the harn,.as it has been this year, there 
is little inducement to feed it to steers where 
it isnot worth more than #4 a ton. 

During the past year there was no weath- 
ered hay. When the summer is catehy there 
is considerable. second-grade hay, making 
steers a very handy market fer it. In some 
eases spayed heifers are purchased in Texas, 
amd sent up te arrive im the north sometime 
near the end eof March. They are fed on bay 
fer abeut a month, to rest them from their 
journey before they are turned out. These 
animals are usually three te four years old 
and are seld to joes! butebers the following 
fall as light weight beeves. Sometimes such 
purchases are quite profftabie. 

The beef business, when. conducted en such 
lines as outlimed, depends largely on the abil- 
ity of the indfvidual te select good animals 


that will thrive and make satisfactory gains. _ 


It frequently happens that in purchasing 4 
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Uneven Distribution of Apple 


Crop 


The Yield in 1910 Only Moderate at Best---In This, American Agriculturist’s Final Report, Shortage in Central 
West Further Accentuated—-Rocky Mountains and Beyond Have Splendid Crop---Fair 
Supplies in New York and New England---Market Conditions---By A. W. Fulton 


ORTUNATELY for consumers 
Uncle Sam’s farm is a big one 
and a crop shortage in one impor=- 
tant area may be fully made up 
elsewhere. 
ples Measured merely in bulk, 
the total crop is not so different 





from a normal in recent years as to warrant 
special comment. But located geographically, 
the crop is so distributed as to mean much to 
prices. In orchard sections these have already 


shown some comparatively high levels, what- 
ever may be*the final outcome when specu- 


lators and holders push their accumulations 
into consumptive channels. 

In this, American Agriculturist’s final 
apple report, the 1910 total is estimated at 


substantially 24,000,000 barrels, or a little less 
than, the average of the last two or three 
seasons. The crop is far/short of the occa- 
sional bumper year, yet these are so far apart 
that in the light of history they are interest- 
ing, chiefly for purposes of comparison. 


West Wants Airships for Freight 


Were it possible for Wellman to establish 
a line of airships capable of carrying enor- 


This time it is ap- . 


is being pushed on a very large.scale in that 
very aggressive territory. Wxtensive areas 
have been coming into bearing in recent sea- 
sons and the umber of fruiting trees in 1910 
greatly surpassed anything hitherto recorded. 


With generally favorable climatic conditions,- 


big crops were inevitable in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Colorado, California, etc, that 
group of states turning off more apples than 
ever before. A large portion of these have 
already passed out of growers’ hands, and 
are now held by the co-operative shipping 
associations or in warehouses in the east. 


Practical Failure in Central States 


In sharp contrast must be placed the prac- 
tical to complete failure of the apple crop 
in most of the upper Mississippi basin and 
in parts of the upper lake regions. This 
includes the central valleys, such as Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Kansas, northward 
and eastward into the orchard sections both 
sides of Lake Michigan. .In that great terri- 
tory, comprising many of the most fmportant 
agricultural states in the union, the apple 
crop of 1910 amounted to next to nothing. 
While it is true that taking these states as 


the central west only half that of 1909, which 

in turn was far. below a full yield 
In this workaday world there is little 
room for delving inte ancient history; but 
it is well to here summarize very briefly con- 
ditions which brought about this practical 
failure in the central west. As noted in these 
columns at the time, and subsequently, during 
the growing season, the fruit crop of 1910 was 
irretrievably damaged by ‘the’ notable frosts 
of April 23 to 25. Back of that, in March, 
the growing season was abnormally advaneed, 
forcing leaf and fruit bud to unusual develop- 
ment for early spring. Then came an unfa- 
vorable April, and the long-to-be-remembered 
severe frosts of the closing week in that 
month, which in countless instances abso- 
lutely killed every fruit bud and embryotic 
apple in the orchard. While this is particu- 
larly true of early -varieties, the spring was 
exceedingly unfavorable to late apples. If 
March brought May weather, May in turn 
brought March weather. This series of try- 
ing climatic conditions proved particularly 
harmful to orchards, and they were countless 
in number, which were poorly gonditioned 
through lack of previous care; finally came 
extended summer drouth 
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home orchard 
the right. 


mous quantities of freight at very low rates, 
and thus circumvent the demands of trans- 
portation companies which run om iron rails, 
the far west might profitably move its splen- 
did crép of apples into the older orchard 
sections of the central and middle states, 
where there is a deficiency all the way from 
10% to 75% or more. ‘This is another way of 
Saying that the Patific northwest 
Rocky mountain territory .have turaed off 
splendid crop of apples. It has been patent 
for some time that commercial orcharding 


A QUINTET OF SPLENDID APPLES — | 
Grouped on this plate are varieties’ for years in high favor among commercial fruit growers; also for the 
In the foreground, top row, is a specimen of Yellow Transparent at the left, and Maiden Blush at 
The three apples in the lower row, reading from left to right, are Wagener, Duchess and Twenty Ounee. 
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a whole;a good many apples in the aggregate 
have been produced, the amount of barreling 
stock for winter markets is extremely small. 
Correspondents of American Agriculturist 
directly in the orchard sections in some 
instances note the shipment of appjes indif- 
ferent in quality and bulk, rather than go to 
the expense of placing them in barrels. Many 
other correspondents report such a scarcity 
that. apples are being brought into number- 
less. towns and cities from distances to supply . 


local wants. This is the result of a crop in 
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in large areas of the 
northwest, causing fur- 
ther harm. 


In the, older_ middle 
and eastern states moder- 


reported by American 
Agriculturist'’s corre- 
spondents. In New York, 
however,..it would seem 
that some of- the esti- 
mates of late sunimer 
were too generous as the 
drop_ proved wnustally 
heavy. In the aggregate, 
New York has a great 
many good apples, but 
nothing like a full crop. 
Buying has been most 
active in this great state; 
sound fruit, gtandard va- 
rieties, commanding good 
‘figures. In fact, specula- 
-tors have put forth the 
usual complaint that 
growers were holding out 
for too big figures; yet it 
is worthy. of note that 
buyers were more than 
willing to pick up the 
splendid New York fruit, 
deficient in quantity and 
choice in quality. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania always 
produce a good many 
apples, this year less than 
a full normal. New Eng- 
land evidently is turning 
off a crop somewhat larger than one and two 
yearg ago, yet measurably short of a full one. 

In American Agricuiturist’s accompanying 
table, showing apple crop estimates. fer a 
seriés of years, it will be noted they are 
grouped by states, falling naturally in geo- 
graphical and commercial lines. The short- 
age in the great central west will be made 
up in part from the Rocky, mountain and 
Pacific coast section. But owing to the long 
haul, freight rates interfere here somewhat 
and the sho 
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New York and some highly promis- 
ing and important sections of the 
middie south, now coming very much 
“to, the. front, such .as the Virginias 
and some ‘southern counties in Penn- 
sylvania, étc. 

So far as prices paid at orchards 
are concerned, our readers have been 
kept reasonably well posted through 
crop and market columns during 
September and October. It may be 
stated here in brief that our latest 
advices show . prices to growers in 
New York very generally $2.50 to $3 
per barrel for standard varieties, win- 
ter sorts, some as high as $4, and 
most orchardists inclined to sel} at 
this level.\ In Michigan, while some 
growers are holding, there is quite a 
general selling of the moderate to 
short crop at $3 and better. Orchard 
prices in Ohio cover a range of $2 to 
$3.50, and in Pennsylvania a good 
many sellinz at $2.50 to $3, with some 
quotations as high as $4. Coun- 
try prices are practically nomi- 
nal in Missouri, although some 
sales reported around $2.50 to 
$3 per barrel. Scattered country 
sales ‘are noted in Illinois at $2 to 
$2.50 for indifferent fruit. Indiana 
has a reasonably good showing, ap- 
ples selling freely at a range of 
$3 20 $4.50, with some rather indif- 
ferent, sorts quoted at $2.25 to $2.50. 
In New England growers are receiv- 
ing fair prices, Maine quotations gen- 
erally around $2.50 to $2.75, -with 
some sales reported up to $3.50 and 
better. Im Massachusetts prices are 
generally $2.25 to $3, and in Vermont 
and Néw Hampshire $2.25 to $2.75, 
apple sections are nowadays equipped 
with cool storage facilities, enabling 
them to hold the fruit indefinitely. 
While this takes some of the apples 
off the market for the present, yet 
the third week in October finds a 
large part of the crop having changed 
ownership. The speculators and deal- 
ers are rushing the fruit into cold 
storage warehouses, and are hoping 
to take it out later in the season at a 
profit. They realize, what is always 
true, that above a certain level apples 
are regarded as a luxury, and move 
slowly into consumption irrespective 
of the bulk of a crop. This is one of 
the chief reasons why middlemen 
have so earnestly fought anything 
like a high-price level at the or- 
chards. 

In Foreign Countries 


The export trade in. apples from 
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up in part through 
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opened in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner, October sales of c10ice fruit scor- 
ing reasonably good prices in the 
English markets. A shortage in the 
Canadian apple crop, which |. very 
largely seeks a British outlet, may 
have some permanent bearing upon 
foreign prices, which in turn may re- 
flect favorably upon United States ap- 
ples. In the Niagara district of On- 
tario the crop is not quite up to the 
standard, and throughout that prov- 
ince yield is reported light. 

This is true also of Quebec, where 
one of our correspendents says the 
crop is the lightest for many years, 
and much less than in 1908. In the 
famous Annapolis valley of Nova 
Seotia the crop is very uneven, good 
in spots and a failure elsewhere. 
Canadian growers are getting good 
prices, around $3.25 per barrel for 
No 1 apples in Ontario, $2.50 in Nova 
Scotia; choice te fancy apples in Que- 
bec nét the farmer as high-as $5-te $6. 
Further details as to prices and 
movement in orchard sections east 
and west will be printed in forthcom- 
ing numbers of American Agricul- 
turist. 

Notes from Orchardists 


Crop is at least a full one this year, 
and will be about 2000 bbis of the 
best quality ever produced. Growers 
are selling at $3@3.50 p bbi.—I[J. 8S. 
c., Gallia County, O.: 

Apple fruit buds were killed by the 
cold weatLer-in the spring.—[C. C. P., 
Ross County, O. 

Most -orchardists are selling their 
crop. We will not harvest more than 
100 cars, or of a normal crop.— 
[c. A. C., Wayne County, Pa. 

Quality of our apples is good, bat 
the yield is about of a full crop. 

rowers have sold at $2@3 p bbl.— 
{E. M. M., Haynesboro, Pa. 

We have not over half a crop of 
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apples. Codling moth and lack 
rain caused a small crep, most 
which is sold at $2.50 p bbl.—[L. Ip 
8., Eatonville, Pa. ° 
We will grow about 20,000 bbis ¢ 
apples in this locality, which is abo 
40% smatier yield than last year. 
quality is fair to good, but some s 
is noticed. Most of the growers 
selling.—{J. H. l., Franklin 
ty, Pa. 
_ The quatity of tihs year’s crop & 
good, but 20 to 30 %lighter than last 
year.. Buyers paid $2.50@32.50 p bbe 
{E. 8s. B., Orleans County, N Y. 


~ 


Couns. 


Blister and mite worked havoc ig” 


orchards this year, and crop is abe 

half as large as last; about Fo 8 

No 1. All apples are sold; averagi 

3 p bbi—T[J. W., 
N Y. 


The quality of -this year’s crop ® 
good, but 20 to 30% lighter than. last 
Growers are welling around $3.—{E, 
B. W., Hall; NY. E 

The crop was quite free from blem- 
ish and about 15% of a full : 
Growers are mostly selling .at 2@3 
p bbi.—[G. M. D., Wayne County, N¥ 

Yield is about half as large as lam 

or 5000 bbis in Clinton towm 

No large commercial orchaae 
in this vicinity. Apples bring about 
$3 p bbl when sold in town.—[(T. 
B., Tiffin, O. +; 

We harvested about 40% 
yield of apples and many have sa 
their crop at $1.50 p bbIl.—[R. GE 
Belmont, O. 

Quality of apples is rather pf 
because of lack of spraying and ¢ 
is about 10% of normal. We hi 
very few to sell and prices are ah 
$2 p bbl.—I[F. A. D.,Mantud, 0. @ 

In "08 N S produced . 808,000 
apples, but owing to conditions 
are gathering this season a crop f 
will scarcely exceed 300,000 bbls. 
to quality, when spraying was 
abandoned the crop is fairly g 
and this is markedly the case wh 
lime-Sulphur was used in place 
bordeaux.—[{G, C. M., Middleton, 

Great competition among buyé 
for apples and prices f o b all varie 
ties are $2.75 for No 1, and No 2 tal 
ing them as they come. Prices 
high as 4 are paid for No 1 and 3 


ae 


Ontario Coun 
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of a full 
Me 


No 2 Spy and Baldwin. Very & 
apples are going into stqgage. Pro 
ably 90% have beet sold to go 
Canada west and to England. 
H. Gibson, Pres Northumberland 
Durham Counties Apple Growers’ 
sociation, Ontario. 
- The German apple market at E 
—. reported firm and demal 
gz according to J. H. Latten & & 
Recent shipments of King apeine 
000 . at $3@3.25 p bbi, Jonathan 3.2503 
+4 80 At New York, there-is a steady 
0 R to the apple market on finest qu 
1, Snow apples are generally selling 
$3.50 p bbi down, King and Alexa 
sell at 3@4.50, Mcintosh and Jonat 
3@5.30, Wealthy 2.50 @425, Blushi 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@4, York Imp 
3@3.75, Pippin 2@4, ) 
‘ Weeetng 20 50, Ben Davis 
3.50, crabapples, small, 6@12 p 
large 3@9. a 
At, Chicago, the apple market) 


for choice to fcy kinds, 

such fruit is selling well. For 
to medium grad¢ stock trade is ni 
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pmoving to market in 


S fanging from 100 to 


Severage close to 150 


© The final potato report of the com- 


srcial output in the United States, 
esented in American Agriculturist 


t week, as usual was made up 
fom a large number of estimates 


> from potato .growers in all districts 


ny note in the United States, The 


ir reports and give an epitome of 


a 
Fouorine brief items are taken from 
| gonditions im their localities 


‘Looks like an excellent potato crop 
jn this section. Yield is fully equal to 
last season’s, and on Oct 6 had just 
hegun. Price is about 35c p bu to 


Sgrowers.—[T. G. L., Victor, N Y. 


Quality of potatoes is not very good 
this year because of drouth, and acre- 
age is about 40% of ’09. Growers 
feceiving as high as 90c p bu.—T[J. 

R., Colebrook, O. 

Quality of the potato crop is good, 
¥aken as a whole. Growers are sell- 
ing at 40c p bu.—[F. E. A, West Win- 
field, N Y. 

The yield of potatoes is about 35 to 
#5 bus p acre for good medium sized 
@ubers. The acreage was about 40% 
as large as last year, and yield re- 
@uced because of dry weather. Grow- 
ers are selling at 45c p bu.—[W. L., 


) Lexington, O. 


Growers seem inclined to hold for 
Righer prices. Not so many potatoes 
this section as 
earlier. Price now 40c p bu. Yield 
was 150 to 175 bus of good quality 
potatoes, free from blemish. Acre- 
age normal.—[H. E. W., Allegany 
County, N Y. 

Acreage is about the same as last 
year and yield about 100 bus p acre. 
Quality is good and size medium. 
Wet weather during Aug worked 
fome damage. Many growers seem 
afraid -to hold, remembering the 
market last season... Price is 45c p 
bu at station—[C. W. B., Ontario 
County,,N Y. 

Irregular Yield and Quality 

The farmers are inclined to sell 
this fall, but crop too green at pres- 
ent. Drouth early in the summer cut 
75 ‘bus p acre. Price 40c p 
B. C., Scottville, Mich. 
ran from 125 to 200 bus 
more than ’09 Quality is 
bu.—[J. B. &., 


Yield 
gere, 10% 
good and price 35c p 
Gaylord, Mich. 

Size and quality of the crop good. 

o weeks’ drouth in Aug reduced 
Field to about 100 bus p acre. Many 
@rowers will sell, although we are 
Bow receiving only 35c p bu.—T[R. 
W., Burr Oak, Mich 

We will not sell at 
Me p bu, but think 


present price, 
the price will 


S@a@vance as soon as stock ripens suffi- 


Yield was 150 bus p acre of 
good stock. Average was 
this year.—[E. L., Big Rap- 


Riently. 
Senerally 
eat 25% 


ids, Mich. 


The will be large, 
300 bus p acre. 
pithe lowest I have heard of js 80 bus, 
the highest 300. I would estimate the 
I was in Kent 
recently and saw many <00 bus 
i The stock is fair in size 
@nd of good quality, but pretty green. 
Price 30 to 38c p bu. Weather has 
) Seen very favorable for digging.-—[J. 
»2 T., Montcalm County, Mich 
Potatoes turning out detter than 
cted, but not by any means a 
crop. Prices range from 83@40c 
» bu.—[(B. M. V., Wood County, Wis. 
Potato digging well along and yield 
25 to 2 bus p acre, and will 
S¥erage 60% of an average yield, in 
Mpite of the severé drouth from May 
Ba July 23, when the potato crop 
“Was considered a total failure; price 
P bu.—[C. A., Portage County, 


potato crop 


- Potatoes yielded from 100 to 175 
Pp acre in this locality.—[G. M., 
mette County, Wis. 

Otatoes are yet growing, are large 
Some possibly green. Yield about 
bus p acre.—[H. M. J., Baraboo, 


Potato crop is very late and many 
were dug green. However, the 
2 promises to be fair. Acreage 
Maly up to normal—f{J. H. M., 
aston, Wis. 
Potato crop poor: price Se p bu.— 
. Z., Des Moines County, Ia. 
Stato digging in full blast; yield 
to 150 bus p acre; quality from 
Poor to fairly good. Price around 
P bu ch open market.—[J. E., 
“. County, Ta. 
Matoes light crop in this pocaay. 
Mselling at the stations at 75c p bu. 
's $1 p bu.—{R. EB. C., Boone 
ty, Ia. 
apples and potatoes being 
bed in at $1 p bu —{F. L. B., 
County, Kan. 
second crop of potatoes will be 





Quality of: 

though somewhat 

Area in this vicinity 
70 bt bus p acre. Potatoes ope > ail sold 
two months ago at 50c p bu.—([Cor, 
Johnson County, Kan. 

Potatoes all harvested and mostly 
sold out of the field. A good demand 
for them this year at fair prices, 
ranging from @$1 p 100 lbs. - The 
yield is be-ow the average.——-[A. T., 
Rio Grande Ccunty, Col. 

Sweet and Irish potatoes only fair 
yields. Sweets Tic p bu and Irish 60c. 
(EB. W., Jackson County, Ill. 

Potatoes are of good quality. and 
size, but there is some blemish. The 
summer was very dry and acreage 
about half as large as last year. Aver- 
age yield p acre was 100 bus.—[C. 
L. L., Todd County, Minn. 

On small patches bugs were 580 
numerous that potatoes were almost 
a failure, but large growers were able 
to spray and obtained 70 to 80 bus p 
acre of fine quality potatoes. Growers 
are now paid 90c p bu.—[G. F. W., 
Sioux Falls, 8 D 

Potatoes a fair crop and sell at $1 
p bu in trade.—[{A. R. M., Stark Coun- 
ty, N D. 

Where fields were not sprayed con- 
siderable rot was found. Many grow: 
ers will sell. None have yet shipped. 
Many report half a crop or more rot- 
ten. Home markets quote 45@50c p 
bu.—[C. L. P., Barre,Vt. 

Where growers failed to spray po- 
tatoes there was some rot, but as a 
whole, crop is very good. Acreage 
is normal, yield 150 bus p acre. Grow- 
ers are offered 40c p bu.—[E. A. R., 
Brunswick, Me. 

At New York, the potato market 
is rather steady and good quality of 
stock firmly held and selling well, 
with ordinary qualities ranging lower. 
Maine potatoes in b sell at $1@ 
1.60, in bulk 1@2 p 1 Ibs, state, in 
bags 1.50@1.60, in bulk 150@1.75 p 
1 ibs, L I 1.50@2.12, Jersey 1@1.60 
p bag, southern sweet 1@1.50 p bbl, 
Jersey 60@75c p bskt. 

At Chicago, there is a very fair 
potato trade at late prices. A steady 
feeling generally exists. Owfng to the 
immature and poor quality of stock, 
sales continue at low prices. Really 
fey potatoes are scarce at present, ripe 
stock is wanted, but outside of eastern 
potatoes there are very few to be had. 
Receipts are light, and Mich round, 
white, small or green sell at 45@52c 
p bu, according to quality, Ripe stock 
brings considerable premium. Wis- 
consin immature stock, small or large 
and he"'ow, as to condition 35@45c, 
good, fa./ly ripe stoc scarce and 
brings 46@50c, Me Cobbler 50@58c. 
Demand for Jersey sweet potatoes is 
fairly good and FR cage moderate, 
bringing ‘2.50@2.65 p bbl. 
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We have proved to thousands that an 
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You are guaranteed against al} 


repairs for one year. 
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jacket, the wonderful Seager mixer, and the 
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cally all the engines used today 
designed to follow the Otto cy 
However, they are divided into t 
distinct types four-cyele engines 
two-cycle engines. a 
Im the four-cyele gasoline - engin 
the parts mecessary to be exami 
for proper construction are: Cyl 
der head, cylinder base, piston ang 
piston rings, connecting rod, cramk! 
shaft, flywheels, valves, governem 
carburetor, ignitor and coeling devies, 
The cylinder should be bered jp 
fectly smooth and round, and should 
be free from flaws and imperfectiong = 
It may have the same thickness of Sy 
castings as the head. f 


Piston 


The piston is one of the importans G 
parts of the engine. It sheuld be ef © 
good length to carry itself witheut 
binding. The piston pin should be mear 
the middle and as long and as large ~ 
as possible. In small engines tis 
piston cheuld be about 1-200 of ax 
inch smaller than the cylinder, ané 
in larger sizes it should be about Le 
of an inch smaller: The space on the 
head end of the piston. beyond the 
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30 Days Free 


and all Seeds. Fil Pay ai wae 
Fesignt no Noteen Whew F< Live— Five or six years ago I beeame im- 
iter Aan hn | qt. 4 oan ‘ 
that time ine | Dressed with the utility, the time-sav- 
youevery Your. Nomovey ing, the comfort and pleasure-giving 
qualities of the automobile, a then 
comparatively new mode of travel in 


plus. left. over from the amount I had 
set aside for maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses. These accessories con- 
sist of a spare wheel fitted up with a 
tire and inner tube, and a pair of 
acetylene lamps and generator, 
amounting in al? to $84.50. 

Soon after making the purchase on 
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this locality. Accordingly, I purchased 
a few books on the subject, with the 
intention of making a purchase as 
soon-as “they bDecame. more stand- 
ardized, and also as I became more 
familiar with their construction, se as 
not to have to make a second pur- 
chase in a season or two. 

After a couple of years of perusal 
of automobile literature and the view- 
ing of many makes of machines, I de- 
cided, emriy in April, I908. to buy a 
14-horse power runabout that sold at 
that time for $850, making the pur- 
chase more for pleasure and the elim- 
inatfon of the horse than anything 
else... I had tried keeping a driving 
horse,. but. after a few days’ standing 
in. the: Stable they became unsafe, and 
there was no pleasure in being around 
them. 

I found miy radius of travel greatly 
increased, and that I could go to Day- 
| ton, 22 miles, Hamilton, 23 miles, or 
Cincinnati, .31 miles, spend the day, 
and be baek in time to do the even- 
ing Chores, whereas before I got no 
farther tham my home town of Leb- 
anon, - unless I depended upon the 
electric*or steam railroads. 

As life’ is largely made up of 
| emotions, sensations and imagina- 
| tions; this means of travel opened up 
| « world of pleasure never dreamed of 
before, for it certainly drives away 
| dull care and the blues to glide over 
the country like the wind, under your 
own power, without the sweaty, fiy- 
pestered, fidgety horse that one has to 
be associated with all the week in the 
fields. 

Cost of Operation 


Tr 1908 my expenses for mainte 
mance and operation consisted of 
$11.72 for gasoline, $4.66 for lubri- 
cating oil, and $2.50 for two sets of 
| batteries. My repair bill was 25 cents 
for the purchase of porcelain-for the 
spark plug, making a total necessary 
expense of $19:13. Accessories; such 
as inner tubes and a number of little 
extras I purchased, amounted to 
$10.58, making a total for running ex- 
penses and accessories of $29.71. For 
this. amount I traveled approximately 
1125 miles. 

In 1999, at an expense of $17.95 for 
gasoline; off and batteries, I traveled 
about 1375 miles. Repairs and ac- 
cessories increased this th a total of 
$22.81. 

My bill for operating expenses in 
10 will run about the same: -F eve 
purchased seme aseeessories not really 

necessary, which F bought with 2 sur- 


the 30th of May, 1908, I was detained 
about 1144 hours beeause I could not 
get the vibrators om the coil to work, 
but finally got started without assist- 
anee, and since then have had no 
trouble nor d@iffienlty. IF have had in 
ali four punctures and one blow-out. 
The punctures were due to tacks; and 
in each instance they were not notice- 
able until the next day. The blow- 
out oeecurred this year. I put om the 
spare wheel and was goimg again in 
less than five minutes, so have never 
been detained from the pleasure of the 
trip nor from business except the one 
time above stated. I have never had 
any mishaps nor ridiculous oer funny 
situations, 

The auto brings farmers in touch 
with cities that they would not other- 
wise visit, just as it brings ‘the city 
man into the country, thus affording 
recreation from business. It gives 
the farmer and his family a glimpse 
of city life, amd makes them more 
centent with their surroundings. 

Farmers are buying more automo- 
biles this year than ever before. I can 
count 15 within six or seven miles of 
Lebanen who have machines, in addi- 
tion te the retired farmers who have 
them in town, and ne doubt next year 
there will be. many more in the list. 





So keen ie the interest in gasoline 
engines and se wide their use and 
far-reaching their adaptability in 
farm work, that we here reprint the 
iuminating description of thie farm 
motor from the recent beok, Farm 
Machinery and Farm Motors, .written 
by J. B. Davidson and BE. W. Chase. 
This book is published by Orange 
Jud@ company and touches upon 
many phases of this important sul- 
ject. 

In types of gasoline engines, Ofte 
was the first to put inte practice the 
idea of compressing the and air 
mixture before ignmitingy ‘ gave 
rise to the nanre of Ofte cyele whieh 
is now. used in. all engines: Compres- 
sien is one of the important things 
which determines the economy of the 
engine; theoretically, tite efficiency of 
the engitfe depends upor the com- 
pression. pressure. However, 
not possiife to increase the compres 
sion pressure indefinitely, because the 
charge pre-ignites and causes the en- 
gime to pounu. It is desitaiie, how- 
ever, to use as high @ compression 
as possibile. As stated before, practi- 


it is 


last ring should be about 1-16 of an 


inch less in diameter than the rest 9 


of the piston. 
Crank Shaft 


Tt is essential that the crank shafé 
be heavy enough to withstand the 
sudden shocks which come to it from ~ 
the explosions, and it should alse 
carry the heavy flywheels without 
springing. ‘The bearings should be 
long and in perfect alignment. Their ~ 
line of centers must 
right. angles with the cylinder, & 
good way to detect a weak cram® 
shaft: is to notice whether the fy- 
wheels wobble at each explosion 
the engine. 


Flywheels 


‘These are necessarily heavy ant 
massive, but not necessarily ungainly 
in appearance. Loganecker says: “At 
a medium speed, which may be basal 
om about .225 revolutions 
herse power to 375 for 
horse power, 100 pounds to tht 
horse’ power will mot be very fare 
out of the way. The diameter may > 
range from 28° inches on the at 
engine to @@ inches on the larger sizé" — 
The above weight is to be divided be- | 
tween. the two wheels. 3 

Throttling governers vary 
atmount of: gageline mixture ad 
te the cylinder. Before the 
has reached its normal ‘speed, or 
it‘ is carrying a full load, each charg 
is a fall charge, with as near a BS 
fect mixture as posstile Consequel 
ly, the, nermel conrpressien pre 
for. that.engine is attained, and 
engine’ does its work with its 
economy. When the engine is 
only .a part of its rated capac 
work. the throttle acts. This re@ 
the volume of mixture which 
the cylinder, but the space within 
eylinder to be filled is the same; 6 
sequentiy, the compression prese™ 
is mot as great as it should be an 
engine is not economical with fuek™ 


oe 


Diameter of Windmill—The 
ciency of a windmill ts yery £ 
affected@ by the diameter, say Di 
son and Chase, this due to the 
that wind is not the same in any” 
places on the wheel. At one 
the wind wheel seemed to be the 
viter part of the windmill, 
from results of tests and experie® 
this belief has been obliterated. % 
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now the vital part seems to be 
gearing. / : 
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Nis year’s experien 
efully that Celery 

Sable moisttre, as w« a 

Syertilized. Last. year. ou 
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Saere yielded a little m 


‘ orchards unconsc isl 
Dmeglect keeping the ear 














Saround some of the plots, 


rowimg Celery on Muck - 


UNTY, PA 


proves very 


needs  consid- 


s to be well 
r best halt 
than $1000, 


aut our interest in our peach and ap- 


y led us to 
mulch well 
and those 


t without. this mi yielded the 
ad a St As we do ni irrigate, this 
«point is very important 
= Nearly all of our plants are 
cle. marted in small greenhouses, sowing 
(wae mie seed from the last February to 
and Sune latter part of Mar Our soil is 
-(ered-shale loam, sand ne siftings 
"2@ ee fom coal ashes, muck i quite well- 
ned fotted manure. The! ses are cheap 
lim afairs, heated with s es, and used 
and Syor growing a few table plants 
unk 3 bach spring. Seed « tolden Self- 
1, ee Blanching celery is s in benches, 
1e@, sometimes in rows ches apart, 
ez and sometimes broad If we have 
ald good men to thin, we to broad- 
ed cast. In sowing by this method we 
of use a baking powder with smali 
holes in the cover. small hand 
seeder is used for sov in rows, but 
with the plow and co off, because 
ant we want to sift fine very lightly 
of to cover the seed, on bout 1-16 of 
out an inch 
ear Before sowing the s Ss made very 
ree fine and level, beca we do not 
the want water to run fr higher parts, 
an and bone meal and i ashes are 
and used to fertilize this. We use 600 
82 pounds of the former i about 300 
the of the latter for 1800 iare feet of 
the glass. Calico curtain ire used to 
an shade these benches the plants 
rest are up 
We generally try t w our muck 
in the fall. In spring land is well 
@isked, then eight tor of 14% dis- 
aft golved South Carolina rock is applied 
the to the three acres and well worked in. 
om Then we sow muriate potash at the 
180 Srate.of about 1300 p is an acfe, 
out after which we plank the ground for 
be getting, weighting the planker enough 
er to give us a sufficient! irm bed. .We 
at set by hand, using tw fingers of one 
A hand as dibber, being ery careful 
unk not to get plants set t deep, or so 
fty- soil is over the heart This would 
of keep them from growing. 
Rows are 3 feet ay where we 
expect to blanch with boards, and 
ind 2% when it is to go into the telery 
nly house. Palnts are set 4 or 5 inches 
“At apart im the rows If the soil is too 
sea dry when we wish to set, we have wa- 
5 ter poured along the ws in a little 
wo stream, being careful to follow the 
mark, made with a light wheelbar- 
row frame, along the side of a line. 
We can raise just as good celery with- 
out the line, but the rows look better 
straight. 
After the plants a1 we put on 








hbont.1501 potas at 42% ariea.plood 





to the acre, running it right along the 
rows close-to the plants. As soon as 
the plantg arte 4 inches high in the 
greenhouses we clip the tops, and are 
sure to ciip again before we set, tak- 
ing about haif of tops off. Sometimes 
the plants are clipped three times, 
And we thin them there to about 
100 to the square foot of bed; they 
are often thicker. 

As soon as the plants in the field 
get rooted a little we commence giv- 
ing them nitrate of soda, putting -it 
as close to the rows as possible, or in 
reach of the roots, and putting on 
only a very little while the plants are 
small, because we*want it to feed 
them without shocking or giving them 
a setback. This fAitrate of soda is 
given to them every 10 days, adding 
to the amount each time as the plants 
grow, so we use about 1300 pounds of 
this to the acre. We use about two 
tons each of muriate of potash, dried 
blood and nitrate of soda on the three 
acres; that is why it is abeut 1300 of 
each an acre, 

We try to keep the soil stirred 
around the plants all the time, giving 
level culture, using a horse cultiva- 
tor when the soil is dry enough so we 
do not need to mud-shoe the horse. 

After the celery has been set about 
two months, it should be ready to 
blanch, sometimes before. We use 
12-inch hemlock boards for this, but 
have a few 9 and 10-inch ones for 
shorter celery, as first blanching, per- 
haps. Boards are left on from 10 to 
20 days, according to the weather, 
our needs, etc. We hold the boards 
in place with wire hooks. 

We like to trim quite well, so our 
bunches will be well blanched. We 
usually tie in round bunches of about 
three plants, but the number depends 
on the size. In our largest yields, two 
plants are large enough for a bunch, 
Last year we had about 200 plants 
that went alone as a bunch by- just 
tying a string around the top. 

These very large plants teach one 
what can be done, so that is their 
main value. We sell to retailers in 
the nearby towns, reaching two or 
three by wagon, the others by express, 
shipp:ng in berry crates. We do not 
irrigate, but damming the ditches 
during dry weath r helps some. We 
store during October in a very satis- 
factory celery house having double 
concrete wails, double ventilators and 
windows, roof and gable packed with 
straw or hay. 


Protect the Small Fruit 


A. B. KOHLER, UNIVERSITY OF MINNWSOTA 








For strawberries the usual covering 
of straw is good. In mild, locations a 
layer of straw not less than 4 inches 
thick should be applied. In more se- 
vere locations this should be increased 
to 6 inches, and in the prairie sec- 
tions of the northwest it is desirabie 
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MANGELS A MOST IMPORTANT ROOT CROP 


mangels stand first. L 
1 are unsurpassed. A well-drained soil liberally sup- 
lied with well-rotted manure is to be desired. The plants should be 8 to. 
If well protected from 
all classes of live stock, : y 


They rank high in yield, and as 


frost they can be fed 
















































































More Horse Power 


‘TO get more horse wer you must feed a muscle- 
ration like Sterling Stock Feed—it is a concen- 

trated ration—ready to feed—made from the very best grades of corm, cats 

and barley, finely ground and correctly balanced. When you feed 

to your horses you give them.a ration that makes strong muscles, ric 

blood and endurance. They will do more work—do harder work and at 

the same time maintain excellent condition. 


does this cheaper than you can do it with whole grain because it contains 
the right amount of nutrition in the easiest form to digest For cattle, sheep and 
hogs it produces wonderful results b it is especially adapted to making blood, 
bone and fat. A test telle best—try it. At dealers. If yours can't supply you write to us. 


The GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. t=. Chicago 
MAKERS OF QUALITY FEEDS - 
Boss Feed, Gregson's Calf Meal, Daisy Dairy Feed, Sterling Scratch Feed, Sterling Ohick Peed 


Boston, New York, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Memphis 
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to use 8 inches of straw, or even more. 
In some years clmogt any covering 
will do, but winters that are hard on 
strawberries, and which injure or kilt 
them out when not heavily covered, 
are sufficiently frequent to make it 
worth While to be well prepared. ft 
is important to have the straw free 
from weed seeds. Marsh hay is an 
ideal covering for small patches, when 
it is available. it is better than straw. 
Manure sheuld not be used unless it 
is very light because it is liable to 
settle down and smother the plants. 
The covering should be applied as soon 
as the ground is frozen hard enough 
to hold a wagon. Sometimes a part 
of it is put on even before this time. 


Raspberries and Biackberries 


Raspberries and biackberries are 
nearly always sufficiently benefited, by 
laying them down. and covering with 
earth, to make the expense and 
trouble more than pay. ‘The work is 
dome by bending the canes to the 
north and covering them with earth. 
If the canes are large and stiff, and 
growing in hills, the best way is to 
dig a forkful or two of earth away 
from in front of the plant before 
bending over. It is more convenient 
to begin at the north end of the row. 
The ‘entire cane should be covered 
with earth. This work may be done 
any time after the leaves fall and be- 
fore the ground freezes up. 

The only pruning necessary before 
laying down is to remove the oid 
canes and some of the new ones, if 
they are too numerous. Leave just 
enough of the mew canes to bear a 
good crop the following year. If they 
are planted in hills, and the canes are 
large, stocky and well branched, about 
four to six new canes in a hill will be 
sufficient. 

Currants need little protection ex- 
cept from deep snows, which some- 
times_break down the branches when 
‘petting in the spring. Bushes may be 
proteeted frém such injury by simply 
tying them together with light rope 
or. binding twine, tightly enough to 
hold them up straight, so that the 
snow cannot bend them down and 
break them. 

it. 


Ohio at 1911 Corn Show 


The I7th annual convention of the 
Ohio state dairymen’s association will 
be held February 1-4 at the state 
fair grounds at Columbus, O, in con- 
nection with the National corn expo- 
sition. Besides the large convéntion 
hall in which the meetings of the as- 
sociation- will be held; there has been 
provided for the dairymen’s associa- 
tion one entire building for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

The ,.dairymen are interested~ in 
corn growing and the. corn growers 
are..interested in dairying, since they 
are dependent upon each other, and 
go hand in han. The corn land of 
the future must be thoroughly fer- 
tilized, andthe best’ way ‘to accom: 
plish this is by- dairy operations. The 
meeting at this time affords the mem- 
bers.of the association an. excellent 
opportunity to receive information on 
all phases of dairy operations, from 
the soil to the consumer. The man- 
agement of the National corn exposi- 
tion advise that to date the experi- 
ment stations of over 55 leading agri- 
cultural states aave agreed to make 
exhibits at the exposition. Hach one 
will especially emphasize some _ fea- 
ture or features of its most advanced 
experimental work, in such a manner 
that the visiting farmer will receive 
practical and valuable lessons there- 
from. 

Thursday, February 2, has been set 
apart by the National corn agsseciation 
as National dairy day. The Ohio 
dairymen are to act as hosts and wel- 
come the dairymen of the different 
states and countries Who will attend 
the National corn exposition. In the 
evening of the National dairy day 





-pwill be held a banquet underthe aus- 
pices of,the Ohio state dairymen’s.as- i 
séciation. At this banquet dairy dishes : 


pwill predominate and several of ‘the 
most prominent after-dinner. orators 
lof the dairy world will speak. Cc. 
| Hoakins, formerly of the dairy and 





food department, has been appointed 
assistant. secretary, and ~will take 
charge of the work of arranging for 
exhibits and formulating the outlines 
of the convention. The Ohie state 
dairymen’s association will co-operate 
directly with Sec Stevenson of the 
National corn association. The great- 
est authorities cn dairy subjects will 
be on the pregram, and a very large 
attendance is expected. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by address- 
ing the secretary-treasurer, Prof 0O. 
Erf of the agricultural college, Co- 
lumbus, O. 


Big Returns from Tiling 


J. M. LEFFLER, IOWA 





In the fall of 1907 we tiled out 4) 
acres on our home farm. Previous 
this time this land had been a losing 
proposition, Although it was a very 
level black soil, much in demand by 
some at from $75 to $100 per acre, 
yet its production did not average 
that of some very broken land in the 
same county that was selling for $30 
to per acre. This particular 40 
had a record of losing at least two 
out of every five cult:vated crops. In 
addition to this, the crops which were 
harvested were generaliy injured 
more or less ‘*y an excess of rain 
some time during the season. At last 
we had come to the point of tiling or 
giving someone else a chance at it. 
Hence the tile was put in. 

The total cust of tiling this field, 
evunting the board of the~ laborers, 
and horse feed, as well as the extra 
cost of an outlet, along with the bill 
of tile and labor, amounted to $17.50 
per acre, or $700 for the field. The 
interest on this money at 7% for one 
year amountec to $49 more, making 
ir. all $749 expended in this improve- 
ment in an endeavor to make this 
land pay interest. 

The total cost: of growing and har- 
vesting the first year’s crop amounted 
to nearly $7 per acre, or $280 for the 
field; ‘The .yield averaged 60 bush- 
els of corn per acre, and solid from 
the field at 55 cent per bushel. Thus 
the -atire crop was worth , or 
$291 above the cost of producing it 
and the expen - o: tiling. In other 
words, we got a” Httle better than 
$7.25 per acre for rent; or for taxes 
and interest on the land. 


Results Explained 


The above is the actual._result we 
obta:ned ‘in 1908, but it does not mean 
much until the surrounding. condi- 
tions are undérstood. Although this 
typé of land had been actualfy selling 
for $100 per acre, yet. little in our 
neighborhood tad rented a8 high as 
$4 per acre. None of it was a safe 
proposition for farming, because of 
its poor drainage. The crops on ad- 
joining fields to that tiled bring. this 
fact out forcibly, and it is not until 
we consider these that we can fell 
how much credit is due te the tiling. 

The 40 acres just south of the tiled 
field were plowed and.planted early 
that spring, as «vas most of the corn 
in that neighborhood. Then- wet 
weather set in the latter part“of May 
and continued off and on through 
June. This land was so flat and goon 
becanic so full of water that-it never 
became dry. One-half of the. field 
was abandoned, thus resulting in a 
total loss of all the labor and seed 
put on it, as well as the rent for the 
year. The other half of the - field, 
which was slightly rolling, had just 
enough of a stand when the weather 
settled. This was nursed along with 
the husky weeds, and le a yield 
of nearly 15 bushels per acre of poor 
corn.  ) a 

Cornfields on all sidés of the tiled 
land suffered about the tame. They 
were éither abandgned, or mudded 
through in an endeavor to save the 
weak half stand: that surVived the 
rains, or replanted after July 1. In 
thé latter case, of course, the crop 
was immature and unmarketable. 
Judging from our past experience aad 
from that of our neighbors this sea- 
son, we. have every reason ‘to believe 
that we would not only have failed 
to make anything on that crop, but 
would have lost the cost of putting 


pe te « y a 
it in, along with the rent for the ; 
son, if it had not been for the 
In’ reality, the file sayed us the 
value of the crop minus the ce 
tending and harvesting it. [toe 
for itself and ‘for our work, besgim 
doubling the customary rent of 
neighborhood. a 


Tiling Pays Every Season 


Such results as these are 
tional, and it is well that they 
Otherwise the. owners of flat | 
could not exist long enough to « 
the tile in. The years in’ which om 
tiling will pay for itself in one ' 
son are comparatively few, but # 
years in which it will greatly jp 
prove the crops are very numere 
The extent to which tiling will 
depends on the locality and rain 
as well as upon the soil. Howes 
I think I am safe in saying that then 
are very few places where the tilines 
of flat land, when correctly done, wi 
not pay for itself in from three # 
five years. While the 40 at home 4 
not equal its 1908 record in 1909, 
the benefits from tiling were half 
great, and- much good has alreadee 
been received this season. The tj 
took the water all winter as fast 
the snow melted, and left the soil f 
good shape this spring. It warmed 3 
rapidly and was fready to be worked” 
two_weeks before the untiled land 
near it. 

We now have over 200 acres tilee = 
thoroughly, all of which has been 
paying big interest on the money im- 
vested. We can now value our land] 


‘< 


€ 
exce 


* 


‘at $125 per acre, for which much in cs, 


the neighborhood is selling, and still © 
make money on it. During the past z 
year many of our neighbors have 

started to tile, and expect to push the | 
work as rapidly as possible until they a 
have completely drained their land, | 
We are all convinced that an owner | 
of flat land can invest money in na 

line of business that will pay equal 

returns with an investment 
oughly draining his soil. It pays big. 





Dealers for Uniform Grading 


The annual meeting of the national 
grain dealers’ association, which was 4 


ie 


in thor >> 


held in Chicago last week, was chaf- 


acterized by a bitter and prolonged 5 
struggle over 4@ resolution to provile™ 
for uniform grading of grain. The® 
grain men of the west and northwest 
were responsible for the introduction® 
of this resolution, and were its de== 
fenders in the long fight which fok™ 
lowed: The east and south opposed it” 
on the ground that a systetn of grain” 
grading which is fair and just @ 
northwest conditions is not so unders 
eastern and southern conditions, and) 
that their sections would be unduly@ 
discriminated against by this prac 
tice, The resolution was passed, hows 
ever, carrying with it a provision that 
grain dealers refusing to comply wi 
its requirements should be denie@ 
membership in the national assoch 
ation. . ‘ 
This was the most important acti¢ 
taken by the association. Other q 
tions considered were those urg 
the perfection and extension of sO 
ernment and private erop reporting® 
systems. Prominent grain authorities; 
also pointed out the necessity for Mi 
creased grain production in order pe 
meet the world’s market deman 
The question of seed improvement 

the encouragement of agriculta 
methods looking toward incre 
production were features of many % 
the addresses. E. M. Wayne of De 
avan, Ill, was elected president 

the ensuing year; Ely Bernays fi 
vice-president, and E. EB. Elliot 
Muncie, Ind, second vice-presidemee 
Omaha was chosen as the next 

ing place. 





Nature’s Coloring keeps swee 
than commércial coloring in mé 
first-class bitter, and is more he 
ful, This can be maintained by have 
ing good cows, proper food and s#™ 
cleanliness. My 25-pound output 
sold direct to customers at advanes’ 
prices.—[Mrs Minnie Shootz. 
County, oO, ; 
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The National dairy show, which 
pened October 20, was a marked suc- 
cess. The exhibition included about 
430 dairy winners, and there is not 
a dairy breed in existence which was 
not represented at this show. HOol- 
steins led in numbers, Entries from 
ji states, representing the best dairy 
gtock of the country, were to be seen. 





One of the interesting features was 
get the milk judging contests, at which 
62 the attendance was very large. En- 
a- Fo fries were made to have milk tested 
the sy from nearly every state in the union, 
Ms. Fa and some 104 tests were made. Each 
us, gample was subjected to tests cover- 
egy ing bacterial count, quality of milk, 
al 54 kind of package, and general cleanli- 
oR ness. The milk was scored by repre- 
ere a sentatives of the dairy section of the 
ing United States agricultural department. 
Ville Some of the most instructive parts 
to of the show were the exhibits of but- 
lid ter, milk and dairy appliances. These 
yet \ were all to be seen in larger numbers 
as than at any previous show. The stu- 
dy dent judging contests which are usu- 
‘ile ally held were not lacking this year, 
ag and eight college teams participated. 
in 4 One of the most interesting features 
up was the live stock parades at night, 
ed which drew larg« »wds of interested 
nd people. 
m Low Curd Content Best 
a 10WA EXPERIMENT STATION 
nd ‘ 
in The amount of curd present does 
ill not seem to regularly affect the keep- 
ast ing quality of butter If the butter is 
wa made from the best kind of ‘cream, 
At a high curd content does not seem 
oy te affect the keeping quality to a no- 
4. ticeable degree. This re fers only to 
oa butter previous to putting,into cold 
aoe storage. How butter with a high curd 
‘al content would kee; r a considerable 
we length of time in old storage has 
i mot yet been demonstrated. It is, 
. however, safer to keep the curd con- 
tent of butter as as possible. It 
is safer to have less than 1% of curd 
in the butter than to have 2%, or 
j- more. 
ual ’ f quality of cream from which the 
rs : butter is made is very poor, and the 
od butter not washed thoroughly, it will 
le contain food for germs deleterious to 
he the keeping quality of the butter. The 
ost more completely the curd can be re- 
aid moved from the butter made from 
sad guch cream, the better will be the 
- keeping quality of the butter. By 
it not churning to large granules, and 
in by washing the butter thoroughly, 
to the curd will be efficiently removed: 
er It has often been stated that. by 
nd adding considerable salt the removal 
ily of buttermilk from “butter «i6 factii- 
ico ae fated. From the chemical analyses 
we made here it was found that in many 
at instances ‘vhere the salt content was 
ith extremely high, the curd content. was 
ed usuall} also comparatively high. This 
ci- is due to the fact that when the salt ‘is 


added to the butter containing ‘consid- 
erable buttermilk, the curd present inf 
the buttermilk is precipitated, and thé 
largest. portion .remains in the. butter, 
While the water containing the sugar 
mM solution escapes quite readily>The 
butter thus acts somewhat. stmilarly 
te a filter. That salt hastens the 

pe Precipitation of casein or curd can 
easily. be demonstrated by adding salt 
t0 a glass or beaker full ‘of ‘buttet- 
milk 


* . Ailments of Faria Animals 








Dehorning Calves—P. F., | Ohio, 
Wants information on dehorning 
C@ives. Calves are easily deliorned 


fe horn prevented from growing, 
applying to the skin over the horn 
8 800n as it can be felt, caustic pot- 
of in stick form. The fingers should 
peel protected and the caustic ap- 






a med over an area the side of da sil- 
doliar. It is. much easier and 

tr er to remove thé horns in this way 

ies . to wait.till the animal if mature 

ct 4nd cut them off. 

es kor RR 

dss 

3 . _ Cow Drying Of—n. E. I, New 

: York, has a séven-year-old_ cow that 

has been shrinking in her milk for 


| 


unless something can be done to pre- 
vent. The cow seems in perfect health 
and is growing fat. Nothing is said 
about the length of time she has been 
in milk or whether or not she is with 
calf. Many cows if allowed to go far- 
row will after a time begin to lay on 
fat. and shrink correspondingly in 
milk. productions I would suggest 
that this cow be bred if still farrow 


Blood Tumors—cC. D. E., New York, 
has a cow that has developed on-her 
abdomen between the milk veins 
swellings that discharge blood. These 
swellings are probably due to bad 
blood, and I would advise that she be 
given a dose of -epsom salts 1% 
pounds, followed with this. tonic: 
Sulphate of iron 2 ounces, nux vom- 
ica 1 ounce, gentian 1 ounce, saltpeter 
2 ounces. Mix well together and give 
two teaspoonfuls in feed morning and 
night. Bathe swellings once a day 
with hot water. 


International ” Next Month — The 
great International live stock show at 
Chicago will be held from November 
26-December 3. Interested stockmen, 
and especially those who expect to 
make exhibits, should bear in mind 
that all entries close on November 1. 
The show this year promises to excel 
all previous exhibitions of this kind. 
Entries are being received from all of 
the leading stockmen of the country, 
and the very pick of America will be 
seen during the week at the Interna- 
tional at the union stock yards. Any 
farmer or breeder will be well repaid 
if he takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and visits America’s greatest 
stock show. 





I think your paper is all right. You 
have quite a number of readers in 
this county and I will work for your 
paper all I can.—[C. H. McG., Wash- 
ington County, O. 
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Just One Simple] 
rate Separator 


mon cam separa Saks orethercontrentinas Ghar 
vet Shar separators are full of such devices. | 
et oS Dairy 


ubulars produce twice 
skim faster and twice as 
pt as eg sora enanioes. 
Tubulars are posi- 
tively the Bub and the World's 
Best cream separators, Later than 
and different from all others, The 
Tubular factory is the 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
WORKS. 

We made the first 

tors man 


separa 
tured on this con- 
tinent. We have 
been 
























by America’s oldest 
the world’s. biggest 
separator concern. 

Send no money to any- 
one. Pay no freight. Risk 
thing on anybody's 

() 3 
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PLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CNESTER, PA. 
San Cal., P 


Catalogue 
No. 100 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third eam 
ie guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
BE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Tolede. Obie 





TRADE— HARDWARE STORE, Seine 


trade for farm. H. ROPWOOD, Pree 


jie 











A Message 
To Dairymen 





















Right No 






Important 





wy Owing to the unusually favorable mar- 
ket conditions, especially in prices on all high 
protein concentrates, wide-awake dairymen can save 
ton on feed bills by adopting the following feeding plan, which leading 
dairymen say is the greatest saving method experienced in years. 
in Addition oo. find it produces a big increase in milk, and a 
‘ condition *’ of their *) cy. 
cows—a feature so fesnontaie at the beginning of the long winter milking petted: 
“‘Condition’’ means money to the owner when milk prices are the highest. - 


Here is the Plan 


ecided improvement in the ‘ 











al weeks, and will soon go“ary 









to $8 per 
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aWe Get The Pail Full : 
Every Milking 


and we are never troubled 
with garlic in the milk or 
cream for we are using 
Fairfield’s Blood Tonle 
And Miik Producer 


the ‘‘Scientific’’ Conditioner | 


for cattle only that stimulates 
the milk secreting organs, “ee 
fects digestion and purifi 
the blood. It increases the 
milk in quantity.and improves 
it it in = uality, and absolutely 
kills all garlic taint or odor. 
A Separate Preparation For 
Each Kind Of Animal 


PAIRFIELD’S 
Blood Tonic and Milk Producer 
. For Cattle Only. 
Blood Tonic and Regulater 
For Horses Only. 
Bioed Tonic and Egg Producer 
For Poaltry Only. 
Blood Tonic and Fattener 
For Hogs Only. 

The “Scientific”? Condition- 
ers that perfect health, in- 
crease production and save 
feed by perfecting digestion 
and purifying the bl 

Sold under guarantee 

Ask your dealer for them. 

FREE—‘‘Fairfield’ 8s Scientific Stock 


Book” Worth $1.00 but sent free 
for name of this paper and your 


dealer. 

Fairfield Manufacturing Company 

501 South Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 





i NiesoUmti@uckia: 
| 3 Pounds a Day 


ap ally prow It's 


r Contrary 














‘CARE OF DOME 
Clover Hay Fattens Horses 


The great bulk of the experimental 
work which has been done along the 
lines of animal husbandry has had to 
do only with meat producing animals. 
Every detail pertaining to the breed- 
ing, -care, managing and feeding of 
meat animals -has been carefully in- 
vestigated from almost every imagina- 
ble standpoint by some station or an- 
other, and an enormous mass of val- 
uable information has been secured. 
In view of the importance and value 
of the horse interests of the country, 
it is surprising that so little. work has 
been done by the stations in investi- 
gating the problems and possibilities 
of the horse industry. Some excep- 
tions to this are noted. Very récently, 
the Illinois station has published a 
valuable bulletin giving the results of 
a series of experiments in tne fleshing 
of horses for market. This industry 
is of considerable importance through- 
out the middle west, where there is 
quite a large class of dealers whose 
business it is to purchase horses in 
poor condition, and fit them for 
market. 

These animals were 
lots ofithree each, each lot being 
as uniform as possible with re- 
gard to size, comformation and qual- 
ity. They were all native stock, hav- 
ing come from central Illinois and 
Iowa. They were classed as eastern 
chunks, except two which were rather 
light for this class, and so were graded 
as farm chunks. Their ages ranged 
from four to seven years. They were 
sound and apparently in good heaith 
They showed a preponderance of Per- 
cheron blood, although there was also 
some evidence of Shire blood. The 
combination feeds used were corn, 
oats and oil meal, corn, bran and oil 
meal; ama corn, oats, bran and oil meal. 
These were fed in connection with 
clover hay for part of the horses, and 
timothy hay for the others, so that a 
direct comparison was afforded of the 
feeding value of these two kinds of 
hay. The grain was divided into three 
feeds daily; and given at 6, 11.30 and 
5 .o’clock, After the animals were on 
full feed, the horses were given all 
they would consume. The hay was 
fed morning and evening and in equal 
amounts, 

It was noticeable from the begin- 
ning that the horses receiving the tim- 
othy hay never had as good an ap- 
pearance as those receiving the clover 
The clover-fed horses had better ap- 
petites, making it easier to keep them 
on heavier feed. They drank more 
water and appeared more thrifty than 
those fed timothy. Ali of the horses 
remained in good health, showing that, 
contrary to current opinion, clover 
has no bad effect upon the general 
health of horses. 


fed in six 


Experiments Check Results 


A second experiment was carried on 
using 24 head of horses, varying from 
four to eight years. These were di- 
vided into lots of six horses each, and 
similarly fed. The feeding period ex- 
tended over 112 days, the object being 
to secure additional evidence upon the 
result of mixing oats and bran with 
corn, as compared with an all-corn 
ration. Clover Hay was the roughage 
given to all in this second experiment. 

The (neves results of these experi- 
ments show that a mixed grain ration 
of corn and oats fed with clover hay 
produces better gains than a single 
corn ration. The increased gains with 
such feeding are more than enough 
to offset the increased price of this ra- 
tion over corn alone. Many feeders 
have always insisted upon using tim- 
othy hay when fleshing théir horses. 
to this atcepted idea, the 
best results by 58% were obtained 
from clover hay fed with corn and 
oats. If, however, it is desired to feed 
timothy, its efficiency may be mate- 
rially. imereased by adding a ‘small 
amount of oil meal toe the corn and 
cats ration. The ration of one-fourth 
oats or of one-fifth bran mixed with 
the corn proved more economical 
than an all-corn ration. It was found 
easily possible to feed too much bran 
in connection with clover hay. 

The largest gains were made by the 
lot receiving. the largest amount of 


digestible protein, while ‘ee ak to 


the smallest gains were made by the 
lot which received the largest amount 
of digestible carbohydrates. This re- 
sult is also eonsiderably at variance 
with popular ideas of feeding. The 
result of exercising the animal was 
also somewhat surprising. Those 
which were given a daily walk of 2.8 
miles per day made 24% less gain than 
those ‘which were given no exercize. 
Aside from the greater safety of box 
stalls, there was. no appreciable ad- 
vantage over the erdinary singlé stall. 
On the contrary, the horses fed in box 
stalls gained 8% less than those in sin- 
gle stalls. The kind of horses it will 
pay to feed depends upon the season 
of the year when they are to be mar- 
kéted. In general, heavy horses pay 
better than light ones, and good sound 
animals of the approved type better 
than those of lower grade. 


Methods of Picketing Cattle 


DONALD MYRICK, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS 





I recently noticed a rather unique 
way of tying cows out to grass. A 
25-foot pole is pivoted on a crowbar 
about 8 feet above the ground and 3 
feet from the end of the pole by 
means of a wooden pivot, as 





a = 
a ee ee 2 oe 
Details of Cow Picketing Device 


shown at the bottom of illustration. 
To the short end a weight is attached 
sufficient to lift the other end into 
the air. 

The animal is tied to the long end 
of the stick by a 30-foot repe. The 
weight at the end of the pole keeps 
the rope off the ground, and thus pre- 
vents the cow from becoming tangled 
up in it. This arrangement gives the 
cow an area with a 50-foot radius to 
graze over. : 








Free Veterinary Advice 


the sub- 


veterinary questions submitted 
powered 


Al 
scribers of American Agriculturist will 
by mail free of charge provided the full 
the inquirer is given and a stamp is 


~{ Northampton, M 

department. 

dr to the Veterinary Department, 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
* Proprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com- 
mon atimal ailments. 

Nervous Indigestion—C. A. P., 
New York, has a brood mare. that 
has been troubled with scours for 
avout a year. When driven, her dis- 
charges are almost as thin as water, 
dark in ¢c lor and have a very foul 
odor. This is apparently a case of 
nervous indigestion, and~ will be difii- 
cult to cure entirely. Feed good, 
sound hay and grain, and- handle 
carefully on the road. Do not allow 
water just before going out or while 
on the road. Give water before feed- 
ing if possible. Following pewder 
should correct condition temporarily, 
at least: Powdered sulphate of iron 
2 ounces, powdered nux vomica 
ounce, powdered ginger root 1 ounce, 
saleratus 4 ounees and powdered 
charcoal 4 ounces. Mix well tegether 
and give in feed three times a day 
1 tablespoonfulL 


Fleas on Dogs—A. C. P., New Jer- 
sey, asks for remedy for fleas on dogs. 
The handiest and most effective rem- 
edy is sulpho-napthel in 5. to. 10% so- 
Itions. After washing.in above the 
dog should be rinsed with clean wa- 
ter. Bear in mind that the fleas will 
inhabit the dog’s bed, so that a new, 
clean bed and two or three washings 
will probably be necessary to get rid 
of them entirely. 


Bitter Milk—J. S. T.,. New Jersey, 
has a cow 12 years of age that calved 
in August 1909, and has been «milked 
ever since, as_she failed to get with 
calf. This fall she is giving bitter 
milk, which is no doubt due to the 


fact that she has been milked so tong, 
and also there is a hat 
she may now be with calf. This con 
dition sometimes is found in co 
that have been milked for a long time, 
I- would advise that she be given a7 
a se of epsom salts 1% pounds, fol- 
lowed in a day or two with a team 
spoonful of saltpeter in food or wa-— 
ter twice a on Oe ‘4 


Prussic Acid “Poisoning —L M. &. 
Pennsylvania, threw two quarts wil 
cherry seeds into the pig yard a few:s 
days ago, and in a few hours three 
of the young. pigs were found dead, = 
The stones of wild cherries, and even 
the leaves of the tree, are quite heay-» 
ily charged with prussic acid. This | 
no doubt caused the death of the pigs 
Prussic: acid is one of the most ae.) 
tive deadly poisons we have. = 


Poll-Evil—W. B. E., Pennsylvania, 
has a horse that has a swelling on 
the top of the head just back of they 
ears. Lome days this is more prom— “a 
inent than others. When swelling is ~ 
worst there is a cord-like swelling the ~ 
size of a lead pencil extending from 
the top of head to the point of right} 99 
shoulder. - These symptoms indicate 
poll-evil, the result of striking the 
head, or being struck with something, @& 
Low-studded stables are frequently 9 
the cause. Have animal examined at : 
once by a veterinarian. Look care 
fully for glanders, as bleeding at the 
nose is a very important symptom of 
this disease. ——— 


Brecker? Notes 


King Prilly Heifers 

J. W. Seott of Hudson, O, has just ree 
cently bought of P. A. Cook of Ft Plain; 

Y, a-nice car load of Holstein cows @ 
ely segs ae daughters of Kin 
Prilly 8 yoaging from six to 1 
months o. “tor which he paid $2000. He. 
also Soa six cows with A R O rec- oF 
ords of over 21 pounds butter itn seven ; 
days and over, for which he pa prices 
ranging from $250 to $600,—({E. H. 


A Well-Bred Individual 


W. A. Carr of Tully, N Y, has just® 
wgceives the youn bull recentiy bought 
of D. Fields of Brockton, Mass. He 
is a ous animal. The dam of this bull 
gave 18 pounds butter in seyen days as” 
a wee ee she being a daughter of — 
De Kol 2d Butter Boy 34 and Wynna’o 
Pietertje De Kol 24. The sire is Cea 
lantha Johanna Lad, whose dam and 
sire’s dam each average over 30 pounds 
butter in seven days. This young aris- - 
tocrat will be used to breed the daugh-~ 
ters of the King of the Veemans, and 
ought to make a great combination for 
this line of breeding.—[E. A. H. 


Hunt-Cleveland Holstein Sale 


At the fair epune at Syracuse, N ¥, 
was held what was without doubt one 
of the greatest and best conducted fall” 
sales ever held in this country by the 
Hunt-Cleveland sales company. This 
company has made a -reputation for 
holding good, clean, reliable sales, the. 
kind "Sane by-bidding is a thing of 
the past. The results were very grati- 
fying. the contributors and purchasers 

ike being well satisfied. The total num- 
ber of animals sold, including calvex 
was 191, which brought a total of $36,720,’ 
an average of over $40 a head more than’ 
at any other auturmn sale. Below are @ 
few of the best sales: 
Johanna De Kol Van Beers 

M. Anderson, Pompton Plains, 
Princess Castine Tirania 
. Anderson. 

Yearling bull 

R. D. Lee, Cazenovia, N Y. 
Helena Burk’s Granddaughter 

T. A. rer thd Weedsport, N Y. 
Queen Cantrills 

ohn Arf 





D. Sanderson, Pul 
Nannette Fayne De K 
W. H. Miner, Chazy, 
iNaate Johanna Clyde 
M. Anderso 


Quses Lincoln Oaklan 
P, Farrand, Washington, Ct. 
A iE Beauty ‘Ormsb by 
. Hager, a Til. 
Bull calf, born Jan ? , 191 
Yates, ee otte, N Y. 


Bess Korndyke Dione Kol 
M. Anderson. 


Hilidale 
iM. 


all animals consigned 
tion of 


J. M, Anderson. <a 
is were Sold at press 
from $200 to $300, and $4 m 
00. next sale will be hem. 
heat judges, ¢ ; 














Holstein-F riesian — 


40 Choice yearling heifers, 

bred to Lakeside Model » Sager 
Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














50 HIGH GRADE 


NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows 


Due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
chances when you buy from 





RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Porflandville, &. Y. 











TO SELECT FROM 
gseure high-class foundetion anieaie or suimals to 
end now is the time We want to 


Established by Henry Stevens ia 1876 
offers a rare opportunity to 
hen their present herd. If you are ie ton for 
STOCK FARM, Heary Stevens & Son, ak 5. t. 


THE STEVENS HERD 
the intending purchaser to 
ior cattle at a reasonable price, titis is 














STAR 
FARM 


FIRST AUTUMN OFFERING | 


rintyke Artis No. 2086 born 


First: Pal, Star Farm Ko 
egant, more be ge then 
, lo 


Sept. 1 1910. Extra large, 


Dlack, Saban $100, special 948 . 
daughters of the $3,000 bull Aaggiv Cornucopia Pani. 
ine Count, value $200, special $1 ) per head. rd: 


poneret H. F. cows, value $2 spedal $175 per peat, 
Fourth : ® registered H. F. sei 
), especial $150 


rains s v balls cae 
copias. pe oid gs 
) od helfer, aa eal Fret, Fafue 68, 


crs pat ea 0 reg 

190 TESTIMONIAL LETTERS FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
Address WORACE L. BRONSON 

Dept. G, - - Cortiand, 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. ¥. 


me Home! RECORD MAKERS 


SA0TE VALE CONCORDIA, the first cow to make 
0 ids, BUTTER in 7 DAYS. 

G4DTE VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow (with 

first calf) to make & ibs. in 1 DAYS. , 











x. ¥, 























| Can furnish car load ot nicely mark 
| pollen, Sane S Year eid due this 


wants a business 
| Come bull calves also for enle. 


J. A. Leach, Prop., = 
Wanted: Carload Hoisteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
Will buy whole herds for cash. 


Zeller Bros., - Hammend, N: Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
ted Descriptive Booklets 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’'N OF AMERICA 
f. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ORDERS for Bull Calves 


Spring delivery — sired by King Prilly Segis, 
from dams sired by Clothilde Concordia. 


Alten Miller - Ft. Plain, N. Y¥. 








CarLoadot Grade Heifers 


Sor with oot oven | 
herd. 





























Springfi 
” HENRY L. WARDWELL 


ALTAMONT fins : SHROPSHIRES. 


PROPERTY OF,6. HOWARD DAVISON 





Thie is the oldest established flock of | waaee. 7 
in country, and has more prizes | ' 
to its credit than any r two flocks in the Cc. G. FISHER * co., COLLINGVILLE, owe, 


very 
highest quali ond Gales also 70 yearling ewes, 
bred te Sar bess -: or further bane 
apply to 

H. Noel Gibson, Manager, Millbrook, MN. Y. 








COOKDALE STOCK FARM 





| Ogre Ki N of kee oeeine 

ese eeds oe wre s enege 

ber of a BO. sowe os when ten or more are shipped at 

one time until] Jevuary After that date his fee will be $100. 
For particulars address RA. COOK. 

Sire Sir 

a ome .'2)8; Se S. 


oun A. EB. 0. Saas |: 
sey milk, daye~ont well grown, 


W. D. Rebens, Cold Brook, & 
Trout Brook Holland Farms 
Bom eece boner epee 


baad 









































Holstein-Friesian Bulls » = 


Belmont Shropshires 


Flock of Canada 1910 
Rams and Ewes of all ages for Sale 


HANMER & HODGSON 
BELMONT F 


‘ARMS 
Brantford, Canada Box 92 









SHROPSHIRE 
HROPSHIRE SHEEP. 









eld Centre, N. ¥. | 











fie corer CRANE SHAS mae 


atisfaction guaranteed. 


SESSE CARRIER, - Fulton, New York. 























A cheice Bull Calf, ° 4 
OFFERS 3am oe eee eee ee. |SEARLING RAMS 
quality the best, price reasonable. DAVID HARUM STOCK y be well bred, modsrace prices 
PENSHVEST FARM. arberth, 
Robinson's HOLSTEINS OLDEN GLOW TERRACE aeuTenge onperealtts “ac 
Rave sre uta- eclleeantinientnemel i ABNER eu j yearling rame, 
Ben for being Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
nicely producers. ve proms $309 ‘years due to Newport, Herkimer Co., N.Y. plana Je hom 
freshen in August, September and October : = - -.- - x. 
— 2 fast fresh and om — freshen this - a 
ee ei abe ane | | Maple Leet Sect om 
ee : G. HW. MANHARD, - , ONT. 
, 
HOLSTEIN. FARMS —— 
BR °o.3 
25 itn JUNE cows ent and money janvis —— Y. 


Ranging in price from $88 to $116 
£. c. SARDIN, W. Winfield, M. Y, 


“East River Grade Holsteins” | 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—6S 


Thirty cows now fresh gt 
milk po aay" — “7 sae ving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 








¥-five cows d A . 
ay & of giving 10,000 I te fo tan 12,000 re = = 
Tees teak ne ooking tor. more milk dew’ fail to see | 
JO 
Phone 28 Fi Cortiand, N. ¥. 





attle — Holsteins 
be an wish. 
ws wp wes ything you 2 
an 2 07 wtinlacion ; write your wants. 


PADDOCK, Fayetteville, N. ws j 
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EDGEWATER FARMS 
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| we feet Prine msSterate, dua =o Pact, Pa, 


aes eee 
te ty pe gt et 
= Tha ea 


£.¢ 28.6 











































DUROC SWINE 


PUBLIC SALE NOV. 7-10 
G 4 MeL ADONTOR 2 60.. « PLEASANT VIEEE, 











POLAND CHINA ices tr ae cee 
doar, pigs in pairs 


Cate lqgus free 
















Pall and’ Lae 
’ 


POLAND CHINAS frig res Te 
okt, Caomuriane, NB. 
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A correspondent writes that he has 
Gust purchased a rundown farm in 
New York... It is perfectly evident, 
he thinks, that to make this farm pay 
‘gts way the fertility of the d must 
ibe restored, He asks if ldnd really 
@oes become exhausted and worn out. 
(if thi¢ farm has possibilities, he 
jwants to develop them, and he wants 
Hod make it productive, if that can be 

one. What plan shall he follow in 
@oing it? 

i* I am free to say that I have never 
en 2a worn-out or exhausted 

m, I have seen many run- 

wn farms in such . bad con- 
tion that they can’t produce 
wood crops; but these are not ex- 
East farms. If they are intelli- 

ntly handled they will réspond with 
Boodesrcps, provided the right crops 
mre selected and the land put in fit 
wondition sd that they can live there 
fin comfort. I am satisfied“that the 
Wrst step in restoring rundown land 
fis to practice good tillage. Next to 
fthis must go drainage to get rid of 
fihe wet portions of the arable land. 
fhen the weeds must be killed and 
fhe soil made mellew and clean, 
twhich is also a tillage operation. On 
#top of these things must go more 
manure. I don’t care what method is 
wesorted tc to get the manure, whether 
it*be stable manure or green manure 
‘or chemical manure, but manure you 
Smust have, not only to help the soil 
qat the very present time, but to grow 
*#better crops so as to get more vege- 
table matter that will make humus, 
ithe real backbone of good soils. 

Some years ago grass was called 
ithe pivotal crop of American agricul- 
ture. No one appreciates the impor- 
ttance of grass more than I, but I am 
fnéiined to think that the pivot on 
which our. agriculture stands and 
rotates lies deeper. The grass crop, 
as we know it, creates nothing, it 
really develops nothing, it takes plant 
food out of the soil, may or may not 
contribute to the humus.supply, and 
when it is sold from the farm, helps 


'@o deplete the fertility of the land. . 


‘M{ndeed, as used ordinarily on the 
‘farm, through the improvident meth- 
‘ods of feeding, much. of the real fer- 
tility in grass or hay is lost. Pasture 
fands and. grass lands, -unless. they 
@re top-dressed with bone, chemical 
or other manures, seldom become 
mnore productive. It takes a long time 
for grass aione to make _ the land 
wich. Grass is a good savings bank. 
@ gathers up and saves plant food 

m running to waste. It pays a 
good interest and is a capital insti- 
tution, but unless other things are 
mdded to it, the principal is not great- 
ly increased. 

I think that the real source of fer- 


supplemented by additional sup- 

jes, so much the better, But tillage, 
der-drainage, thorough cultivation, 

p rotation and the addition of veg- 
table matter are the means by which 

| plant food. is made available or in- 
| greased, and the soil itself made more 
ductive, The legume crops add to 
principal in the bank. The other 
| s of hay and grass may main- 
n the balance if they do not in- 
. @ the quantity. Consequently, in 
‘bringing up an old farm, the weeds 
. d brush must be. destroyed. the 


l@et places drained, the land plowed 
\Meep, and chemical manures used in 
njunction with 
en the land will become better and 
soil will be more productive. This 


clover and peas. 


tment continued long enough 
y even increase the producing 
ower of the land over what it was in 
virgin state. 
Shall We Shred the Stover 


A Pennsylvania farmer has 16 acres 

corn stover, 
ble to. shred this or to feed in the 
ay. ‘His custom has been to tie 


f 


He asks if it is advis- ° 


OER SO Se ja oes - 
in bundles at husking time, pile in’ 


stacks and feed as needed. 

Here is -a question diflficult-to an- 
swer. To ‘shred or not to shred de- 
pends on circumstances. If @ shred- 
der ‘is available and there is room for 
storing the stover, I think it wiil pay 
to shred. I think any method -is bet- 
ter than piling the shocks up in the 
field, ‘allowing them to remain there 
during the» winter to be fed as needed. 
I_recaH those morning hauls of corn 
stover from the field and ‘barnyard 
during my early farm days as the 
most disagreeable tasks I had to do. 
If it was a rainy period, we injured 
the land in going after the stover, 
and the work was disagreeable. When 
the snow came, it was cold and try- 
ing to load the fodder, and what was 
worse, the stock had an inferfor feed. 

I think the shredding machine has 
come to stay. Some people have had 
had results with the stover when 
shredded and stored -in the mower. I 
think that is due, not to the principle 
of shredding but to the method. Dur- 
ing the past. dozen years I have 
shredded a good many hundred tons 
of stover, and the waste from mold 
has been extremely small. My prac- 
tice has been to let the corn stand in 
the field in the shock until it has 
been thoroughly frostbitten. ‘There is 


nothing like a good, stiff frost to dry 


cornstalks and to kill stored-up 
them, The shredding can be 
anytime after the frosts have 
come and the shredded stover ele- 
vated or blown right into the mow. 
I don’t believe in tramping, because 
if the stover is a bit damp, mold is quit: 
likely to form where tramped. Other- 
wise, if blown or elevated in the mow 
with little moving or tramping, the 
danger from decay is brought down 
to a minimum, Even though some of 
it does spoil, the loss is inconsider- 
able, compared with the waste in 
feeding the cornstalks to cattle or 
horses in the old way. I am willing 
to lose quite a bit because I know it 
is made.up by the larger percentage 


out 
life in 
done 


esirable for farm stock. th 


Both of these problems have.- been 
treated frequently in this e | 
think it advisable to use“lithe. on all 
lands that are depleted, rundown and 
sour. This is not opinion: merely, but 
the demonstrated experience of many 
farmers and experimental ‘workers. 
Burnt lime or ground limestone ‘can 
be used. 
of- humus or organic matter will best 
use the ground limestone rock. The 
burnt or slaked lime is very good, but 
the feeling prevails that this kind 
of lime is hurtful to the organic mat- 
ter in the soil. No ill-effects, result 
from the use of the ground liméstone. 
Burnt lime should be carefully slaked, 
either by air or water, before being 
used. The quantity to be added per 
acre depends on the nature of the 
soil and its acidity. Very acid land 
may call for as much as a ton to the 
acre. Land naturally deficient in 
lime will take the ground limestone 
and will render a splendid account 
of same. 

As for silage, it is not a balanced 
feed. The silo can add nothing to the 
feeding value of green corn. The silo 
is the best house for green corn) as 
it keeps it succulent, juicy and. appe- 
tizing for stock. Here ‘is where one 
of the strong features of corn’is tobe 
found. in addition, of course, the 
entire corn plant is consumed if made 
into silage where much of it would 
otherwise be lost if allowed to ma- 
ture in the field. Silage is really good 
for any and all kinds of stock.” I fed 
it to horses and brood sows with the 
best results, and for cattle, either 
beef or dairy, there is no superior 
roughage food unless it be the le- 
gume hays, and even here these and 
silage go together better than when 
either is fed alone. Several crops 
may be stored in the silo, but corn 
is the chief silage crop. I believe the 
number of silos will increase in years 
to come as better stock becomes more 
general. Even for a few cows a 
small silo is needed, It is just as in- 


Soils that have a good deal. 


nt 


the ground at end of row, 
have & few bushels picked I take ‘t 
to the how tle two ears -together” 
with husk. or twine and hang them on 7 
a rack in the-kitchen until- Very dry] 
If no serious frost*comes before the™ 
corn gets “thoroughly. ripe I. pick a 5: 
second supply and dry as I did the @ 
first, and when planting time comes 7 
I always plant the last picked, I have ~ 
learned from long experiente that” 
well-matured seed gives best. results, 7 
no matter what the seed may be. 2 
I had a neighbor, long ago, whé® 
used to pick his seed while Yet sof 
and somewhat milky, and in a few 
years his corn was little better tha 
nubbins, although he had a virgift 
soil, and what is true-of seed’ is, in @ 
measure, true of stock: it shortens tig ® 
period of growth and weakens ite 
vitality, and vitality is the most egal 
séntial thing in’ seeds. Nearly alh® 
progress" and ‘development Sevendy , 
upon vitality. Ifthe vitality is low® 
the result will be far below what 
would have ‘been with high ° vitatitye?) 
Therefore, it is of the first and highest =) 


2 


importance to keep this fact before 5am 


the mind in‘selecting and saving see@™ >: 
corn. « 

Select from a well-rooted stalk, noe 
too long between joints, rather strong: 
and stoeky, with a profusion of broad, 
large leaves. These are al} Sources of 
vitality. ‘The shank conneeting thé 
stalk should be a few inches long and 
point of ear hanging down. I will 
name one more point, and it is an 
important one: Be sure the kernel ig 
as thick, or thicker, at the point on 
the cob as it is at the end next the 
husk. The germ is there, a small af 
fair, not larger than a pin, at bést, yet 
everything found in the mature plant 
and ear is there in rudimentary form. 
Now we begin to see the importance 
of a well-developed, maturerand well= 
provided-for germ. 
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Age to Sell Cows—The age to 
which a cow of the beef type can be 


AN IDEAL PLACE FOR AN APIARY 


Nowhere are bees more pleasantly, conyenientl. 


and satisfactorily kept than in a moderately shady grove... 


It is desirable that the sun does not strike too continuously or too long on the hives during midsummer, nor: 


that the. hives be too much shaded in spring and fall. 


On this ‘account an orchard with trees planted rather 


far apart is an excellent place to have. a bee yard; provided, of course, it is in sod, as most farm orchards 


are. 


is not only partially shady, but supplies honey of a very fine quality. 


consumed. And then, the resulting 
manure is simply splendid. Anyway, 
from 10 to 25% of corn stover -when 
shredded will be uneaten, but this is in 
such fine condition for bedding, that 
the. value for this purpose alone more 
than balances the expense of shred- 
ding. 

When everything is considered, that 
the shredding machine husks the corn 
as well as shreds it, and that hauling 
from the field at one time calls for a 
good deal less labor than the daily 
hauls if: left in the field, the cost of 
shredding, including husking and 
hauling, will be less than the old way 
of hand husking, tying of bundles 
and removing grass and stover to the 
barn. In addition top these desirable 
things the stover is in the best pos- 
sible form for feed and bedding. 


Iime and Silos 


A North Carolina subscriber is in- 
terested in the use of lime and silos. 
He states both are in the. experimen- 
tal stage in his county, Catawba. He 
asks as to the kind of limé to use, 
and if silage feed is satisfactory all 


dispensable for a small as well as a 
big dairy herd. Once familiar with 
the virtues of silage you will feel the 
loss of it until replaced by: another.— 
[C. W. B. 


More on Savina Seed Corn 


JOHN 


More than half a century’s experi- 
ence has given me a fair knowledge 
about growing and handling corn. In 
my boyhood days our methods of cul- 
ture were simple and crude, but we 
had a virgin soil and few weeds to 
contend with. Our fields were also 
quite*small, Things have, changed 
immensely since then, Then we, got 
our seed from the crib, and, of course, 
much of it failed to grow.. An old, 
worn planting rhyme ran, “‘One for the 
blackbird, two for the crow, three for 
the cutworm and four left to grow.” 
Now we plant from three to four ker- 
nels in a hill and generally have an 
ample stand. 7 

I make the selection and drying\of 
seed corn a persenal matter, gathering 
the seed Anto a bag as Iygo between 





MARCH, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, WIS. 


A locust grove with trees far enough apart to allow the grass to grow is an excellent place because it 


profitably kept should be gauged 
largely by her character as a breed- 
er. If she breeds regularly and 
rears good calves she should be kept 
to a rea onable old age. This will 
militate against the price which she 
will bring on the block when she is 
sold, but the lack will be much more 
than made up in the excellent char- 
acter of the etock which she has pro- — 
duced. Qn the other hand, when @ 
cow of this class is not possessed of 
promise as a successful breeder @ 
t*e! first and second calves which she 
produces, ghe ought to be sold. Such 

a cow may then be put upon the mam | 
ket, so that she will command a good © 
price. 


Clean Milk, good tools and a cafe | 
ful milker, are the three principal 
factors in making good butter. 
ing to private ‘customers is the a 
profitable way of marketing. MF — 
cows average seven pounds a wee = 
I use .very little commercial butte® 
color, merely enough to maintain @ 
uniform tint.—{A,° A, Hickox, Po 
County, Pa, a 
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of Full Line of Manure Spreaders. 
Every farmer with practical modern 
ideas of running his place to get the greatest net results should have 
this book. I want you to have it—to put it on your table so that you 
ean read it the first night you get a chance after supper, 


Wait—Ive Started My Spreaders at $39.59 and Up 


bh k No 9 Without doubt the Most Authorita- 
00 ' * 


tive Catalog on Gasoline Power En- 
gines Ever Published. 
Besides being able to furnish you with just what you require in power, from 2 to 22-horsepower in my 
geguiar Galloway Line of Gasoline Engines, I am now ready to supply you with the Greatest 
Eagine on Wheels Ever Invented **The Galloway Boss of the Farm’ —-134 . Don’t think of buying 
gy kind of an engineto run your pump—or to pump water— (and also to do practically all of the chore work 
gsound your place)—until you get my 1911 Book and Proposition on this New Portable Pump Engine of aiinc. 


Wait—I’ve Started My Engines at $39.50 and Up 


Every farmer who keeps two or three 
Book No. 3 


cows or more should have this book 
Separator Catalog. 


—Galloway’s ‘‘Oil Bath’? Cream 
ust send me your name and address for it today. 
Don't waste your money by ordering any creami separator until you get my proposition and price for 
9911 —betrer even than last year. zhd more improvements which will cost yod nothing extra.. My big ncw 
@eam separator book tells you all the facts—and comparative values. 


Wait—Ive Started My Cream Separators at $33.50 and Up 


Please be sure to get this Galloway 
Book No 4 General Line Divide-the-Profit Melon 

® Catalog of mine to keep handy in the 
house to refer to on pricesand quality and values in ordering farm and 
home necessities. Don’t miss this ohe—to save 
you money this year. Prices with quality con- 
sidered are what you'll appreciate in this book, 


Remember—Irll Divide 
“PROFIT-MELON” in 









My Personal Offer to You 


I don’t have to include in my prices to youthe expense or salaries of big boards of directors—nor 
M@traveling salesmen—nor brokers’, jobbers’ and retail agents’ profits, of issi No middl at 
@icome between you and me. Ail of that is cut right off the top of my priceson all Galloway Machines, 

These advertisements cost me less than % a cent per thousand to send this announcement to every 
Mader. Of course it costs me a lot of money for my 4 books and postage, but I'd gladly spend several dol- 





fam, if necessary, to put them and my proposition for 1911 into your hands and divide the profit—meion , 


Sith you. That makes a new customer for me—en satisfaction guaranteed—and over 91 per cent who buy 
@# me once come back again to save more money. My profits are small on every sale, but the Law of 
Volume is my friend as well as yours. These books and advertisements are my only salesmen. But this ts 
‘the cheapest way for you and for me to get together, So just write me today, the most convenient way. A 
Pencil and the coupon does it all, Put it upto me by sending me yourname. That's the ides. Wi 
388 do it—now? 


1 promise you quick, prompt shipments by shortest route, and safe 
@elivery to you trom my Waterloo Pasienien, or trom my Factory Trans- 
fer Points at Kansas City; Omaha; Minneapolis; Wis.; Pitts- 
berg; Columbus,'Ohio; Springfield, Mass.; Nashville, Tenn. Dailas, Tex5 
Portiand, Ore.; San Francisco, Cals :nd all lending trade centers. But 
address me, personally, at Waterloo, lowa. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President. 


The William Galloway Company 
Authorized Capital $3,500,000.00 
639 Galloway Station Waterloo, lowe 


Direct To You ees oe Cay Se re re 
Why Galloway Machines Have the ©. K. of over 100,000 Farmers 


I Want to Send ‘My Person: 
Announcement for 1911 to ‘All 


Its ALL TOLD In M 
Special EXTRAORDINA Y Proposition— 

hich of These Books Do You Want— 
Or YOU CAN HAVE THEM ALL? 





Galloway’ s Grand New 1911  Gatdns 





of American Agriculturist — 
4 Big, New Books and 


HAVE just completed the most prosperous year in the history of my busi- | 
ness. The Farmers of America have made this possible—by their tre- 
mendous orders for Galloway machines,.The Farmers have been aad 

friends from the start. They are with me today. 


When I started in with small capacity I had to —- 
myself and family. But évery * the Law of Volume 
the prices and divided the profits with my Farmer Friends. ‘The figures have shown this. 
Every statement that I have made has been true. The farmers have proved this. And i 
would rather cut my profits down to bed-rock—and make Galloway Machines and sell 


higher prices to make a living for 
as been with me—I have cut down 


J them direct at prices based on a 42,000 capacity than on 15,000 or 3,000 capacity. 


So I am now p red to make you, my friends, the lowest eo in the history of the 
implement ee business. True facts speak for themselves. A fact is a fact, and 
om can’t get away from it. And I want to tell you all the facts about Galloway Machines— 

want to tell you how the Farmers have given me such a start in this business that no man- 
ufacturer in America cen make Galloway quality and quote Galloway poe for S years from 
now. I know dealers and representatives of different machines knock Galloway. But the 
Farmers know Galloway Machines, and ‘‘every knock is a boost.’’ I’litell you all about this 
in my special Announcement and Extraordinary Proposition for 1911 to YOU—And in my 
4 Big, New Books on Galloway sage pe Gasoline Engines, Cream Separators and m 
Galloway General Line. Which one of these books do you want—Or you can have them allt. 
Don’t miss this. NOW is the time to act, Join with us in the ye ee Co-operative plan. 
Every additional thousand machines that the farmers buy from me make it possible for me 
to lower the price onthe next thousand. And #ve done it again this year. I’ve divided the 
se age — in two with you. I gaye away 9,000 melons to farmers at the lows 

tate Fair, and I’ve got a profit-melon to divide with you—no matter where you live. it. 
doesn’t matter what kind of an implement or machine you buy from Galloway. On my 
direct selling Hee on long trial with satisfaction guaranteed or money back you have the 
last say. Probably I can tell you of a neighbor or many farmers near you who know me and 
Galloway Machines. I’ve got a proposition to make you this year which you can’t afford to 
miss. Act now, Don’t stop to think it over. You ought to have the books anyhow. - Find 
out what’s going on — you buy of me or not. Write me today--on the coupon belety 
or by postal or letter. ise that you shall not be disappointed. I promise you, as @ 
farmer myself and as the fener ‘s manufacturer, to give you absolutely the squarest deal that 

ou ever had in your life, and I'll leave 
tt t to you from the start to finish to be 
the sole ier, Write today. 














President 


ce. All 4 Books FREE © eae 


Special’ Extraordimary Proposition and Personal Announcement for 1911. 

? © No. 1 Galloway Spreader Book—FREE as 

Let me pay the postage on this big Galloway Spreader Book—Color Illustrated from cover to cover from actzal photographs. i 
? O No. 2 Galloway Gasoline Engine Book— FREE 

This is » big Power Book of practical farm information—including all about my new “een Set eee 
Horsepower Portable Pump Engine on wheeis. 
? 0° ey Se ene Oe 

How Many Cows do you keept (.. 
2? O No. 4 Galloway's eivice-dhagieea Catalog—FREE : 

Don’t miss getting thie Galloway General Line Catalog. 
William Galloway. President, THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 

689 Galloway Station, Waterioo, lowa 
Here is my name wa 2ddics, Fiease send me the books marked above, postage paid by you and FREE. 


Name.. 
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New Era for West Virginia 


Farmers are to have a chance after 
all at the West Virginia university. 
Heretofore about evérything but agri- 
culture has received attention at this 
institution. Even typewriting’ and 
bookkeeping have been held more in 
favor than the simple laws of hus- 
bandry. Thanks to the new board 
pf regents, less than a year in office, 
this anti-agricultural tendency is to 
change, and a different atmosphere 
is to be admitted. For one thing, a 
dean of agriculture has been elected, 
with duties of more importance than 
to bow and scrape before the presi- 

nts, who in the past have been as 

uch out of- place as heads of a 
modern state institution like the 
West Virginia university as a Tam- 
many politician in control of public 

rks where effective results are to 

secured, 

» Just think of it! For decades this 
llege has beenin existence, with state 
d federal funds provided for agri- 
Itural education, and yet practically 

io equipment for teaching agriculture 

as been available, and but few_in- 
Deore. selected to teach, even if 

Means were provided. The agricul- 

tural. college has been, and is now, 

thiserably housed in two basement 
ms and two offices, with no farm 
ilities, no stock, no inery, no 
na, Shades of Senator Morrill! It 
to be hoped that this new board 
awake to its opportunities and 

the coming legislature for an ade- 


great agricultural population 
needs only the direction of a strong, 
active é@meational force at the agri- 
cultural: college to bring the latent 
agricultural possibilities to a full 
realization of their worth by all. the 
people of the state. 

Dean Sanderson needs the active 
support and co-operation of farmers 
to change things at the agricultural 
college. He is a hustler and a trained 
agricultural edueator, and his lead- 
ership can be depeided upon to steer 
farm education iu the right course. 
This magazine bespeaks for Prof San- 
derson a royal welcome on the part of 
our West Virginia family, and-in turn 
does not hesitate to say that he fs 
worthy of every confidence, and will 
be equal to any trust placed in his 
hands. 


Buying and Selling Live Stock 


Much breeding stock is sold by mail. 
The buyer being in need of one or 
more animals directs his letter to 
some breeder he knows or of whom 
he has heard in some manner. Corre- 
spondence follows, a sale results, and 
a shipment made. In 99 cases out of 
100 both parties are satisfied, and 
business relations begin which often 
continue as long as both parties live. 
Occasionally some dispute arises. The 
animal does not measure up to the 
description. by letter. There is never 
any dispute in case the description 
understates the merits or quality of 
the animal in the exchange process— 
only when the.reverse obtains. 

It is a long matter to discuss. Fre- 
quently the buyer complains without 
any just cause. And sometimes the 
breeder misrepresents; but all sides 
must be considered. Here is a case. 
A swine’ breeder recently sold a bred 
sow to a customer; the sale was con- 
summated some time after the service. 
The hog was shipped, and in due 
course of time it was evident that the 
sow was not with pig. The question 
arises, was the breeder to blame? We 
think not; Had he guaranteed the sow 
to be safe in pig, of course that guar- 
antee would hold. But no breeder can 
safely do this. It is quite impossible 
to do so.- Every man who has had to 
do with breeding stock knows full 
well that mere service is not synon- 
ymous with being safely bred. So in- 
stead of dispute between buyer and 
seller when such occasions occur, 
there should be mutual frankness to 
correct the misfortune. Various things 
could be done. If the sale was made 
on basis of the animal being bred, and 
a certain male was desired, then the 
female in question should be returned 
for further service. Or this female 
might be returned and another sent 
in exchange; if of equal value, the 
two parties of the contract sharing 
the expense of the extra shipment. If 
no importance is attached to the male 
and another male is available to the 
buyer, some rebate might be allowed 
the buyer, and in this way both par- 
ties satisfied. 

There is little need, however, of 
trouble between buyer and seller. And 
there seldom is. When a misfortune 
happens, as described here, both 
parties should be frank, courteous, 
each give the other the charitable ad- 
vantage of a doubt, and go about a 
settlement as woulg be the case were 
they face to face. Then, too, misun- 
derstandings may be avoided if all 
parties are clearly specific in what 
they write. Often the buyer is at fault, 
often the seller. The buyer has in 
mind a certain type of animal, one to 
meet certain, definite requirements, 
and unlegs he clearly points these 
out, the seller may misunderstand, 
and in this way the buyer be disap- 
pointed, but to no fault of the seller. 
Again, the buyer may state his néeds, 
but the séller may misinterpret them, 
thinking s6mething else is wanted. In 
this. case certainly the buyer is not 
at fault. 

If, howéver, the buyer has been 
clearly specific as to his requirements, 
and the. seller had taken pains to 
clearly understand those requirements, 
filling the order if he could, and not 
oe there would be no rea- 





for -misunderstandings, and ati 
parties Woalll be folly entunee, More- 


eee i 


and always adhered to, a new c aug 
would be opened for the exchange of 
breeding stock that would he ezx- 
tremely safe, inexpensive and satis- 
factory to people in all parts of the 
world. 





The grange, as the leading farm- 
ers’ organization, is -making good 
growth in some states. 
Granges During the fiscal year 
Are Yeasting just closed a consid- 
erable number. of 
granges have been organized;. more 
in Washington than in any ‘one other 
state, 105. Michigan, where the 
grange has always been strong, re- 
ports 65 new granges, Pennsylvania 
35, Oregon 24, Kansas, Iowa, Colo- 
rado and Idaho show up with about 
a dozen each. The order has made 
little progress numerically in the up- 
per Mississippi basin. Whatever may 
be the criticisms directed against this 
organization, it teday comes more 
nearly representing the farmers of 
the country than any other. The na- 
tional body, which is a very close cor- 
poration, meets next month at At- 
lantic City, N J. Probably the most 
important thing which could come 
before the national grange is the 
matter of representation in that body. 
There is a lot of dissatisfaction in va- 
rious grange states over the present 
order of things, this feeling being 
particularly noticeable in Michigan, 
some of the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and in Maine. The or- 
ganization has toe honorable a réc- 
ord and too important a career to be 
thus disturbed. Representation should 
be accorded on some popular lines, 
and ihe good work*‘of the grange en- 
larged, even should this mean a per- 
manent retirement of such persons 
prominent in the ordér as Bachelder, 
Jones and Godfrey. In the grange, 
as elsewhere, “it should. be a case of 
the “greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 


Cow testing associations are rapidly 
increasing in numbers in the United 
States. These are 
formed primarily to 
eliminate unprofitable 
dairy animals, The 
members of the association employ 
some expert to test their -cows for a 
year, then upon his report the cows 
are weeded out. The unprofitable 
ones are fattened and sold, and only 
those which pay their way, and a lit- 
tle more, are retained in the herd. 
This is a European institution, popu- 
lar in many countries and probably 
seen at its best in Denmark. The ef- 
ficiency of the Danes in dairying is 
due to a considerable extent to these 
cow testing associations. When we 
recall that there are hundreds and 
thousands of unprofitable cows in the 
United States, the value to this coun- 
try of cow testing associations in 
every district is readily apparent. It 
doesn’t cost mutch to have this work 
done, and it pays In every sense of 
the word. 





Cow Testing 
Associations 


a. 


The appointment of F. W. Howe as 
state supervisor* of agriculture in 
New York is a good 

Rediregting move. Not only is 
Rural Schools Prof Howe well qual- 
ified for the position 

thus created, but the work itself wil! 
be of lasting benefit to the state. The 
entire movement in education has 
been toward the city. Our educa- 
tional departments have been manned 
by men who have made a suceess in 
city teaching, but who have not been 
experts in directing rural Hfe and 
rural education, consequently the 
country school has not been directed 
as its needs demand. The - country 
school has been an orphan child with 
no gtiding hand other than what 
sympathy has been given by the edu- 
cational passers-by. A change of 
front has recently been noted in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and other 
states, and we look for this change to 
be of the utmost in the 
near future. New York, for one thing, 
has established three secondary 
schools of agricditure. ‘This fs well, 
but & is not just what & needed. ‘The 





iy it to w 

the . 

by: mien 

lems and aril life. 
récted school course and it needs more” 
than anything a new course of study 
that will include -agriculture, 
economics and manual training. Such 


- studies will give country children a 
different viewpoint. Instead.of look. | 
ing toward the city and thinking about © 


city things and city activities, the” 


boys and girls will see the grandeur © 
In this con. @ 


and dignity of farm life. 


nection, the Hittle magazine, School 


Agriculture, will be very helpful for © 


the rural schools and agricultural ~ 
high schools, and should be 


to call the attention of rural schoei | 
teachers to this elementary text, that 
these fundamental subjects may be 


started at once, not only in a simple, = 


but a very practical and scientific way, 





Most of us are interested 
ships to the extent of looking on and 


reading about 
Not Taking 
Chances 
results of these daring 
exploits are 
headed farmers do not care to take 
too many chances, therefore ap ~ 
preciate the safety that is provided by 
this journal with reference to the ad- 
vertisements which we print. See the 


guarantee which is printed on this ™ 


page, and the attractive advertise- 
ments will become even more attrac 
tive to you. 


— 





Much good has been atcomplished 
by the butter and cheese scoring con- 


tests conducted this 5 


at the New 

York and Phila 
delphia agricultural colleges. The 
number of men who entered has bees 
considerably larger than last 
The .quality of the samples sent 
averaged better than that in former 
years, The improvement made from 
month to month by the variots con- 
testants showed that each man was 


Scoring Contests year 


home J 


of the regular school work. Readers | 
of American Agriculturist are urged. a 7 


Ap 


in aires “ Be 
the == 
chances taken by those — 
who navigate them. The | 


often disastrous. Levee = 


year, } eS 


benefiting because of the criticisms of “| 


the judges. 
tests have been a@ greater success thal 
ever before. Not only. have the ind- 


vidual butter makers profited, but thelt 


communities have also gained. For 


every man having learned how ‘te 


make a better product has taught #7 
to improve 9 
the = 
For the good of the @& 


the milk producers how 
the milk, and improvement at 
points means better prices for 
superior article. 
butter and the cheese industries it # 


hoped that other states now slumbers “@ 
ing will awake to their oportunities aa 


and follow the good lead of New York 
and Pennsylvania in this matter of 
scorirg contests, 


To Raise Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
I always start with healthy stock 
About March 1 I place some old salt 
barrels or dry goods boxes im the or- 
chard or by the fences, where they 
will not be- disturbed by the stock. 
Brush is thrown over them, 
hay or straw inside for nesting ma- 
terial. Next, eggs are placed on the 
hay. The turkeys nearly always take 
to these retreats for laying. 





In every way these con 


and some 9% 


1a S 


daily to the nests and gather the egg® 7% 


This method saves hunting all ové® = 
Whea aa 


the place to find turkey nests. 
setting time arrives, the hens af 


placed where they will mot be dis- 


turbed, and when the poults hatch ft 
am never in a hurry to feed 
Nothing is given for the first 

hours, then good chick feed is give® 
for two of three weeks, and from that — 


time forward cracked corn and wheat | 
I am | 


in addition to the chick feed. 
always very careful not to overfeed = 
It is better to let the poults be a lit 
tle hungry at the start. They a 
ways have plenty of pure water @ 
the young poults are kept penned for 

@ week or 10 days, and even thet | 
they are not allowed out until te) 
dew ts 
this practice I have had. excelle 


success In turkey raising.—[H. 
Crellin, 


Anderson’ County, Kan. 


them. 3 


of the grass. By follow $e 















Wellman’s Daring Flight 


Walter Wellman, the newspaper 
correspondent and explorer, has made 
an unsuccessful attempt to cross the 


Atlantic ocean with a dirigibie bal- 
joon. He started from Atlantic City 
and intended to follow the course 


that steamers take to Great Britain. 
A storm was encountered and the 
airship was disabled and -blown down 
North Carolina coast off 


near the , 
Cape Hatteras, Wellman and his 
five companions, and a kitten taken 
along aS 2 mascot, were rescued by 
the steamer Trent bound for New 
York. Wellman had been obliged to 
set rid of most of his gasoline and 
signaled by wireless telegraph for 
relief 

The airship, which has been. named 
the America, was equipped with - 
uable apparatus, but had to be a - 
doned. It was 228 feet long, 52 feet 
in diameter, and had a liffing eapac- 
jiy of 23,600 pounds. The gas bag 
aione weighed two tons There were 
three gasoline engines, two of which 
were of over 80-horse power. The 
airship started with 9000 pounds of 
gasoline and carried provisions for 


the crew for 50 days It was in the 
air before the rescue 72 hours,a rec- 
ora for dirigibies 





Newfoundland Fisheries Decision 
The long controversy between the 


Great Britain over 
fisheries has been 


United States and 
the Newfoundland 


gettied. It was submitted to the in- 
ternational court of arbitration of The 
Hague and the award has just been 
announced Neither country wins a 


clear-cut award, findings being divid- 
di between ther The United States, 


however, claims a substantial victory; 
fe does Great Britain The issue was 
submitted through the agreement 
signed presenting seven questions. Of 
these the award is in favor of the 
United States on five, and the other 
two in favor of Great Britain. 

Briefly stated e points decided 
are: The questioned rights to make 
laws regulating tl Newfoundland 
isheries. This was decided in favor 
ef Great Britain. The. court upheld 
the British contention in regard to 
large bays being territorial waters, 
Americans are permitted to employ 


foreigners in their fishing and are not 


liable to lighthouse dues. Americans, 
When fishing, do not lose their right 
of trading Americans may fish in 
bays and creeks of Newfoundland as 


in Labrador. Fishing regulations must 
be reasonable and are to be decided 
by an expert commissioner. 





Briefly Told 
The democrats of Colorade have 
renominated Gov Shafroth. 


Census returns show that Massachu- 
setts has a population of 3,360,000, a 
gain of 20% in 10 years. 


Railroad traffic was for a time held 
up last week by the first real snow 
he season, which covered up parts 

of Wyoming and Colorado. 

According to newspaper reports, 
Armour & Co, the big meat packers, 
Propose to go into the business of 
canning fruit on the Pacific coast. 





Through a victory at Chicago at the 
opening of this week the baseball 
Championship of the world goes to 
the Philadelphia club of the Amer- 
lean league 

The census returns show that Ver- 
mont has made a gain tn population 
during the last 10 years. In 1900 the 
“Population was 343,600. This year it 
is 355,956. 

Following the refusal of John Lind 
to accept the democratic nomination 
for governor of Minnesota, . James 
Gray. a Minneapolis newspaper man, 
has been named to fill the vacancy. 





A severe tropical storm has swept 

_ the island of Cuba, doing great dam- 
(Bse to crops and property of all sorts. 
© storm has also done great damage 








in Fierida and more or less further 
north. 

The-tong struggte to secure the 
nomination of a democratic . candi- 
date. for governor in Massachusetts 
has at last resulted in the choice of 
Eugene WN. Foss of Boston, now a 
member of congr: s. 





The world’s largest ocean steam- 
ship was launched at Belfast, Ireland 
the Olympia, having a length of gs3 
feet, breadth 92 feet. This ship wil! 
accommodate 2500 passengers in ad- 
dition to a crew of nearly 900. 





Manuel, the deposed ruler of Portu- 
gal, with his mother, has reached 
England. The future of the young 
king is one of great uncertainty. Eng- 
land has been slow to recognize the 
Pertuguese republic, and - like con- 
servatism is shown by other great 
nations. 





Mrs Julia Ward Howe, famous as 
author of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and writer of many poems 
and various literary works, has died 
aged 91 years. She was a poet, pa- 
triot and humanitarian of rare abil- 
ity. She was one of the leaders in 
the movement for women’s suffrage. 

A federal grand jury at Chicago 
has indicted for violations of the anti- 
trust law 10 of the leading packers. 
They are Hable to imprisonment, as 
well as fine, if convicteit. It is pro- 
posed to push the cases against them. 
Within a few days they have asked 
the court for an extension of time 
before standing trial. 


The new. republic of Portugal is 
having some> difficulty in controlling 
the ambition of its militia. The sol- 
diers, flushed with victory, are show- 
ing extreme independence and the 
new government fears there may be 
a movement toward a military rebel- 
lion. 








Dr Crippen, convicted in the English 
courts of murdering his wife, has 
been adjudged guilty and séntenced 
to death. Crippen is an American, 
who has made his home in England 
for some years. The impressing thing 
about the trial was the promptitude 
with which it was pushed. Less than 
a week was taken in securing a jury 
and completing the trial. 





The postal savings bank scheme is 
under way. The authorities at Wash- 
ington have selected a number of 
points where it is to. be tried along 
the lines of the federal law’ Deposits 
on savings are to receive about 2% in 
the postal savings bank. The usual! 
rate in savings bank under state con- 
trol is 2% te 4 


On tHe 
rarmat 
Low Cost 
OU need not be deprived of the economy, 
the safety, the convenience, the comfort and 
the reliability and pleasure ot having Elet- 
tric Lights in your house, no matter how 
far you may be from a city Central Station. 
With the , 
Dayton Electric 


Light Outfits 


you have your own electric light plant on your 
place—always ready and always reliable. 

No mere danger of fires from defective lighting 
no more explosions_ee danger of any kind what- 
soever. 

The Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low in 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to operate, 
require no time to keep going, are reliable and sure 
and give you safe, cheap, effeciive lighting every 
place—always. 


Expert Advice Free 


Tell us the size of your home, number of oute 
buildings, etc., and how many lights you think 
you require and we will furnish you an estimate of 
the cost of a complete ourfit. 


Get Our Catalog 


Our illustrated catalog pictures and describes come 
plete outfits, fixtures, etc. Send now for free copys 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 
232 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio. 


















































That our new publication is meeting with such success. These 
letters show what subscribers think. 


In the Home sad is Tie where I have six growing boys 
On the Farm 





to them.—1A father. * 








WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 





A physician of Portland, Oregon, 
has views about food. “He says: 

“I have always believed that the 
duty of the physician does not cease 
with treating the sick, but that we ovre 
it to humanity to teach them how to 
protect their health, especially by 
hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 
I. take great pleasure in saying to the 
public that in my own experience and 
also from personal observation I have 
found no food to equal Grape-Nuts, 
and that I fird there is almost no 
limit to the great benefit this food 
will bring when used in ali cases of 
sickness and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that ne phys- 
ical condition forbids the use of 
Grape-Nuts. To persons in health 
there is nothing so nourishing and ac- 
ceptable to the stomach, especially at 
breakfast, to start the machinery of 
the human system on the day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that 
a complete can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream and I think it 


know the value of Grape-Nuts 
when the stomach ts too weak to di- 
gest r L 


all 


my without any request for it.” 

e little book, “The Road to 
Wellvilie,” in “There's a Rea- 
son. 4 : 








Your paper makes it possibie for any schoo! to combine 


Having twe boys I subscribe, as it will be of great value 
In the School hand and eye training with book learning and character 





building. — teacher. 
Everywhere a in the nick of time.—( Hundreds of pleased sub- 





And they all unite in declaring that 
School Agriculture, Domestic Science and Manual Training | - 
is the best thing yet in education. 


THE TERMS are 20 tow that it is within the reach of all: in clubs of 30.0 more to one address 26 cents , : 
each for the year, 10 ceats till Pebmary 1, 1911. Single oo 40 cents each, yearly. Sample copics 


oo request. Address 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Orenge Judd Company, Publishers 
People's Ges Bid. 


Mess. New York, 4 Lafayette 
Myrick Address the nearest offee. 
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A Phenomenal Offer 
to New Subscrihers 


Send us only $2.40 and will AMERICAN AG Uv 
| TURIST from now until the first cf Somonry. Wie ood, te ekaition, 
Sully postpaid, and without cost, a copy of 


The Home Physician 
cm net pebanaee SPts: seated oe cit tp, Bette Cobielany 
at prea ue ere ek cement he eee (aad 

eet in gimp kenga eg 

















one a doctor 
ive manner Dook is gotten up. 
THE HO PHYSICIAN ts not yet ready, but a copy of it 
a be as soon as it is out. Rane. 
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Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK 
October Scoring Contest 


During the October scoring contest, 
last of the series conducted by the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca, 
33 contestants secured butter scores 
of 90 or more points, and 10 had 
¢heese scores above 94. The cheese 
was scored by W. W. Hall and the 
butter by H. L. Ayres and E. 8. Guth- 
tie of the college. The 24 butter sam- 
ples ran very uniform. However, 
there was still too much gritty salt. 
The trade can be trained to less; in 
fact, the best butter is not gritty. One 
sample which contained less than 2% 
of salt was gritty, thus showing that 
more care is needed in dissolving. 
The color of the October’ butter 

owed less mottling than was evident 
in former contests. 

As to the cheese the quality was 
very good, yet there is a lack of uni- 
form in the product. One sample 
doubtless exhibited by a man who 
has for years worked for the English 

ket was scored as an export, not 
as a home consumption cheese. From 
that standpoint it was nearly perfect. 
In scoring some ofthe other exhibits 
the makers ‘have been urged to make 
softer cheeses. They need to apply 
some of the export ‘cheese man’s. ex- 
perience in their practice sc .as to 
overcome gas holes: The old cheddar 
‘system softened down a little aS ch 
duce a more uniform quality. én 
the happy medium is struck the prod- 
“uet will be firm in. body, fine in flavor 
and soft enough to please any con- 
ox magetiog cares more ‘for flavor and 
must 











han for a “mush” variety that 

st be consumed before well ad- 

ae ‘in curing... Still more interest 

should be taken in these butter and 

one contests and. more’ samples 
exhibited. . 
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‘the exhibits from the 


filled. 


five hours with the butter and cheese 


. cornpating products and in‘ acquiring 


an ideal. Samples of starter were 
also examined, some brought by the 
contestants themselves. It was no- 
ticeable that the man bringing the 
best starter carried off high honors 
on his butter. . It is with a good deal 
of ‘satisfaction that the college has 
closed this series of contests, and it is 
specially gratifying to note the im- 
provements made by men who have 
sent samples to each monthly contest. 
The man who made the gréatest gain 
secu*ed a score of 85% in May, 89 in 
June, 90 in July, 8014 in August and 
94 in September. The five men who 
received an avcrage score of 93 or 
more for the season are as follows: 
Thomas F. Rutherford, 93.86; Frank 
S, Wright, 93.68; Loran Isbell, 93.48; 
Glen Harter 93.24; S. H: Northrup 
93,22. 


Onondaga Pomona Grange 


Onondaga Pomona met at Syracuse 
university with a good attendance. 
Special features of this meeting were 
local grange 
exhibits. Fayette- 
ville high school sent an exhibit of 
sloyd and domestic science. Salvay 
high school exhibited metal and wood 
sloyd. Fairmount rural school secured 
a prize for industrial exhibits offered 
by J. T. Williams, Pomona master. 
This is the first district school in the 
state to make appropriations for man- 
ual training in rural schools. The 
work has been in progress about a 
year and a half. ‘Work in hammered 
brass, sewing, basket making and 
woodwork has been added the past 
year. Excellent results are reported. 
The Pomona first prize was won by 
Fayetteville grange and second by 
Geddes grange on their exhibits. 

At the 36th regular meeting of 
Columbia Pomona held at New Leb- 
anon Worthy Master Sherman gave a 
report on the dairymen’s league. He 
stated that they would like to secure 
a@ permanent organization, such that 
the grange could indorse its action. 
The report of the committee on the 
good of the order recommended that 
the subordinate grange secretaries 
should report in writing to each meet- 
ing of the Pomona. The committee 
on resolutions favored uniform stand- 
ard fruit packages. Also that the sub- 
ordinat granges be requested to take 
personal interest in securing a desir- 
able class of people to purchase any 
farms that may be for sale in their 
vicinity. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 24, the yield of 
milk keeps up well. Shipping sta- 
tions are getting such a surplus that 
they are making considerable cheese. 
Creameries and cheese factories are 
paying. $1.85 p 100 lbs for milk. Prices 
today were %c lower than last week, 
the official quotations being 13%c p 
1b, and the curb ruling 13%c. The 
official - transactions were: 195 bxs 
large colored, 1795 small colored, and 
835 small white, all at 13%c p Ib. The 
sales of butter were 125 tubs at 3ic 
p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, Oct: 22, 1400 tubs 
of butter sold at 29%c p Ib. -A year 
ago 1650 tubs sold at 314%4c. About 
1 bxs of cheese sold at 13%c p Ib, 
@-year ago 1830 bxs sold at 15%c. 





fairs and school 





Cows Shipped from ‘Washington Oo 
—Potatoes nearly dug, 60% of - last 
year’s crop and some ‘rot. Several new 
silos haye been built and filled. Buck- 
wheat.threshing out good. About the 
usual acreage of rye sown. Apples 
nearly “all sold at $1.50 to $2; buyers 
furnished arrels. Little: hay and 
straw going to market. Butter 30 to 
35c, milch cows to Several 
car loads have . been shipped’ from 
Greenwich in the last thrée months, 
mostiy Guernseys. 


Poor Apples in Saratoga Co—Pota- 
toes rotting badly. Apples a failure; 
late cold nipped buds. 


Little Help in Wyoming Co—Farm- 
ers getting their crops. pretty” well se- 
cured, with the-exeeption of cabbage 
and potatoes. Grain crops are un- 
usually good and threshing about -fin- 
is Corn much better than was 
expected, and farmers have silos 
Potatoes a good crop and. of 


4-quality. Farmers are receiving 


délivéred at the station. Some are. 
storing, waiting for higher. price; no’ 


rot as yet, Help is very scarce and 
high. 


Potatoes, Cheap in Lewis Co—Farm- 


ers digging ‘potatoes -and threshing 
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grain. Potatoes making a yield 
of sound tubers, but are badly 
in some towns. A few have. been 
shipped from this station, for which 
30c was paid. No more will be shipped 
till prices rule higher, Gfain is mak- 
ing a good yield, and oats are worth 
4 p bu. We are having fine fall 
weather and farmers are getting con- 
siderable fall plowing done already. 


Frost Late in Steuben Co—The first 


heavy frost occurred Oct 14, but ev- 
erything was out of the way. A heavy 
wind about a week ago blew off many 
apples, but there is a very light crop. 
Not many potatoes dug yet. Late 
planted ones promise a fair yield 
where they have been well tended. 
The same can be said of corn. A. J. 
McCarrick is building a large and 
convenient tool ‘house. Wheat has 
come up nicely and looks promising. 


Little Fruit in Ulster Co—Fruit 


shipments this season will not run 
more than half of last season’s. out- 
put, owing largely to the lack of ap- 
ples. Small crop of grapes. Grapes 
have not run more than 450 packages 
daily through the Hudson valley fruit 
belt, as against 5000 packages daily 
a@ year ago. 


Potato Grub in Cattaraugus Co—Po- 


tatoes very uneven. Some fields to- 
tally destroyed with the white grub. 


Cows Scarce in Greene Co—Good 
cows are high. One of the pressing 
problems for the dairyman is_ the 
question of a supply of cows. A great 
many farmers sell whole milk and so 
have no skim milk to féed. Less 
calves are raised than formerly. 
Many farmers are buying all their 
cows, with a growing demand and a 
decreasing supply. The price has gone 
upward, It looks as though the farm- 
er would do well to consider the mat- 
ter of raising his own cows, and. of 
giving more attention to. breeding. 
Very few pufe-bred cows are raised 
here. 

Good Beans in Wyoming Co—Farm- 
ers had very bad weather to secure 
their beans. Beans were very good 
this year. Marrows selling for $2.50, 
red kidneys $3. A good deal of wheat 
sown. Much sown late, some as late 
as Oct 15. Wheat 938c p bu. Small ap- 
ple crop. Best apples seil for $3.25 p 
bbl, butter 30c p lb, eggs 2lc p doz. 


Average Crops in Steuben Co— 
Farmers here have nothing to com- 
Plain of. ‘All crops except hay and 
potatoes are above’ the average. 
Wheat, buckwheat, corn and beans es- 
pecially good. Potatoes run from poor 
to fair, with some very good. A larger 
acreage of wheat sown than usual. 
Rye acreage reduced. Hogs are still 
scarce, butchers paying 9c p Ib. Not 
nearly enough pigs to go round at $2.50 
to $3 ea. Only a fair crop of grapes, 
but prunes good. Concord p ton, 
Delaware $65. Young cattle scarce, 
good beef stock very hard to find 
among farmers. 


State. G Meeting—The 38th 
annual session of the N ¥ state grange 
will be held in the- music -hall at Troy, 
Feb 7-10, 1911. Headquarters of. the 
grange is the Hotel RenSselaer, where 
rates for two in a room have been 
arranged at $2.50 a = with bath 
$3 The © Windsor, Fifth ‘Avenue, 
Revere and “Grand -Union “hotels: have 
a $2 rate and the Northern hotel $1. 
To book rooms .in- advance; visitors 
should apply to Semuel E Hutton of 
Troy, who will answer. all corre- 
spondenée. All who write should state 
whether ‘they are delegates, officers, 
ona standing committee, ‘and’ ° 4s 
nearly as -possible the time they ‘ex- 
pect to arrive. . Programs Gan’ be 
secured. by writing the State Master, 
F. N. Godfrey of Olean: 


will’ hold its “annual . 
densburg, Dee 13-16 es "Bt 
Lawrence, in’ which bp weet Sle 
situated, is one of the gréatest dairy’ 
counties of the greatest dairy state. 
Seventeen’ - large’ - companies’-« Nave’ 
plants along “the : raflroad between 
Messina and«~Keéries, a distancé of 60° 
milés,; -and ‘there “are * plenty of “Other 
features’ interésting : to” dairymen’ ‘in 
this section, as also in Jefferson, 


Lewis’ and -Oswego counties adjoining.” - 


The state school. of agrees 
Canton is only. about miles away. 
This. school is rapidly coming’ to: the 
front as°a power in i, espécially 
alo dairy «lines... Full _particulats 
can be secured by writing R. R.: , 

pias Deeeueyee. eo) *? 
Cows in Denianfin Rensselaer Co 
—Onions are about a normal yield. 
The red and yellow varieties are mostly 
sown. Myron Center ‘sold 


pee eee ee 


5 cows for 


a4 


$65 | to C. P. Hatch, 4 dealer 
them at $70 p head. * 
Potatoes Rot in Washington ¢o ~é 
The weather has been fine for a 
kinds of farm work except plow 
Corn is a good crop. Many silos 
being filled. The potato crop is 
good, too much rot. Apples are 4 
light crop, but: fair in quality. ~ 
bring good pricés. The hay crop y 
heavy, but not up to the standard@ 
feeding value. Butter 35c, eggs 84a 
hay $12 to $14 p ton, pork $12, ose 
straw $6. bi 
Good Crops in Broome Co—Mos 
farm crops have been a fair average © 
despite the dry weather. Potatogs 
have proved a much bettér crop than” 
was predicted~ earlier in the sea 
owing to the rains the past few wee 
Prices at -the cars started at 50c 
have dropped to 35c. Applies hays =) 
been selling at 75c p bu. ~ Butter 33q am 
eggs 33 to 38c. & 3 
Small Potato Crop in Cortland Co.) 
Farmers. are busy harvesting th e 
potatoes in Cortiand Co, most of them 
ng marketed at 35c. The crop will) 
about half as large as the ; 
raised last year on an average, 
price being 45c at this time a y 
ago. A. B. Brown of Cincinnatus hag 
shipped 28 cars this season. Some are 
reporting rot. The market is dull-ig” 
this section on account of the amoung@ 
being brought in. E. 8S. Crane of % 
lor raised. one tuber that weighed 3 
Ibs. Apples are the scarcest that t 
have been in years, not enough 
gathered for home consumption, © 
Buckwheat will be a good crop, thée® 
acreage being large on account of a 
late spring; $1.25 p 100 lbs is a 
offered by the buyers. Bate cabbages 
are~ heading up nicely and the crog 
will be larger than was thought 
A dull market is reported at pre ; 
$5 p ton being the ruling price. Ow- 
ing to the high price that is being 
paid for milk for shipment, $1.75 t 
$1.90 p 100, the Bordens paying $1.99, 
and others being compelled to. meet 
this price, many of our faetories and 
creameries have commenced to close 
“or the season; others are selling the 
miik to the shippers. The thers 
mometer went to 14 degrees below > 
freezing point Oct 12, the coldest’of 7 
the season. Ice formed % inch Over 
in Taylor Center and near there. Eggs 
are worth more than potatoes, 
p doz. ; 
Good Season in Monroe Co—The 
weather through the whole season 
has been all that could be wished for, 
by farmers in Monroe Co for the” 
growth of farm products, especially ~~ 
during the fall harvest. No frost uf : 
Sept Corn and buckwheat are 
very fine crops and all cut in Penfield) 
Many pieces secured. Potato crop #7 
not over large, but of good quality. 
Apples are the smallest crop of the® 
season. Many orchards of 12 to 16> 
acres will not pick more than 300 or 
400 bushels. The dry houses are r 
ning ‘on’ about one-fourth time. 


hg 





ONTARIO 


Canada’s Apple Crop—In the couie | 
ties of Ontario, Durham, Northumis” 
berland and, Prince: Edward there #4 
a moderate apple crop, probably a ta 

The quality @y 


60% of an average. 
ta’ 


variable; many orchards well 
care of have magnificent apples, c 
ing 80 to o°1, and other neat 
by ‘orchards unsprayed oF- not prope” 
erly. cared for will “have the” poo os 
quality. possible. -. This season ce 
teaches us an object lesson on 

of spraying. %s 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova’-Seotia ‘Apples a. Fallure— 
ple. crop *for +1910 is’ a’ failare. 
‘year the © crop’ ‘was -néarly’*1,000 
bis, of which “721/750 wére export 
The’ yield this year will’ not  excee® 
one-th of “these -figures/” What ap 
plés “we haVe ‘are’ inferior -in qualia, 
Wintet apples sell’ for -$2:50 to $F 
b OH si 


‘ JERSEY 


The State Board of Agricultare wilt 
héid -its .$5th annual meeting at 
state house Jan 18-20, “The best @ 
abie speakers on agricultural sub) 
have engaged. All who are 
terest in the progress of ag 
ture should attend. Programs wi 
ready about Jan 1 and may #5 
cured by addressing Sec Franklin? 
of Trenton.” a 


a : - . 
nis oan pa tet ine faces S h a 









NEW YORK 
Long Island Farm Conditions 


F. J. OVERTON 








eaulifiower, while 
much below the average yield, are 
better than could be reasonably ex- 
ted, considering the long-continued 
dry weather. On the north side of 
the island potatoes will not average 
400 bushles an acre. Cauliflower is 
not more than a half crop. On the 
gouth side potatoes will run somewhat 
300 bushels an 


Potatoes and 


better, from 125 to 

acre. Probably the general ave 
will be in the neighborhood of 
Hardiy any cauliflower is grown on 


the south side. S 

* The price of potatoes has continued 
from 45 to 60 cents a bushel. Very 
few growers are willing to sell at 
these prices. Some who need the 
money to meet fertilizer and other 
bills are selling, but with great reluc~- 
gance because they believe prices will 
advance later on Many who can af- 
ford to hold the stock refuse to sell 
at present prices, and will hold for a 


while, at least, because they believe 
fhat reports of crop shortage from 
ether sections must necessarily ad- 
Yanee prices before spring. 

On the whole, the past season has 


been disappointing. Very few farm- 
érs will clear anything, while many 
have gone “in the hole’ from 

fo .$2000. They are not discouraged, 


however, because they know there is 
gill money to be made, but along 
diferent lines than have been fol- 


flowed heretofore. They are convinced 
they must plant fewer acres to pota- 
oes and cauliflower and give more 
attention to dairying, stock raising, 
atc. This opinion is gaining ground 
in nearly aH sections: Many will give 
increased attention to - poultry and 
pork production, believing the present 
high prices of these commodities 
should yield a better and safer profit 
than either potatoes or cauliflower. 
Increased attention will be given next 
geason to pork. The number of young 


pigs running around now is consider- 
ably greater than usual at this season. 
Many farmers who have not kept pigs 
before, or who have kept only a very 
few, now have herds of five to 25. 


I think this a wise move from many 


Standpoints. First, hogs and other 
stock will keep the land in better 
Shape and necessitate the buying-of 
gmalier quantities of expensive com- 
Mercial fertilizers. Second; corn can 
be produced here considerably below 
Prevailing prices, and it is a pretty 
Mire crop, whether the season be wet 
er dry. Every one familiar with con- 


ditions on Long Island for the past 
three or four years recognizes the 
@esirability of a change. 


Violations—Dur- 
violations of 


_Agricultural Law 
@ Sept 161 cases of 
e N Y state agri law were referred 
by the commissioner of agri to the 
@ttorney-general. Of these 70 related 
&> dairy products, 40 to fertilizers, 20 
“> vinegar, 10 to rabies quarantine, 
to pure food, one each. to turpen- 
fine and linseed oil. The, cases arose 
im the various state divisions as fol- 
fows: Seventeen in the neighborhood 
™ Albany, 56 near New York city, 
in the Hudson valley, six in the 
Hohawk valley and northward, eight 
Mi the central part of the state, 21 in 
fhe southwest counties, 19 near 
Rochester and 15 near Buffalo. 


Apples in Niagara Co—The state 
Sollege of agri has made a special 
Study of the apple orchards in Niaga- 


fa °Co and has published a bulletin 
@etailing results. It has been found 
that the average income of these or- 


thards is about $100 an acre. While 
this is an excellent showing,.it is not 
3 favorable as can be made under 
*pproved systems of orchard man- 
Sgement. The bulletin is issued. in 
the interests of better apple growing 
7 #nd will be found valuable by all ap- 
Ble. growers of the Empire state. It 
fan be secured free by addressing 


The mailin } f 
iy g clerk of the college at 


Geod Corn in Schoharie Co—Octo- 
ber has been an ideal month, except 
for the lack of rain Farmers are 
Well up with their work. Oats a good 
; +? Corn. fine and well ripened. 

er neat about half a crop. Stock is 

ch cows from $30- to $60 a, 
Mitter 30 to 33c p Ib eges 30c p a 

+ Mlekens 14¢ Pp ib ; Aas ax 


aed Potato Crop in Warren Co— 

Recs cre corice fete "ss seme 
e rottin E 

sale for them at 50c my OR Cattle of 

Sess 


3-4-5 


, and the demand 
exceeds the supply. 

Crops Uneven in Steuben Co—The 
fall has been remarkably fine for do- 
,ing farm work. It is getting very ¢ 
and there is much’ comp t of lac 
of water.on the _ hills, early all 
storms this season have been local. 
They have followed certain lines, mak- 
mg crops very uneven. Threshing is 
about one-half done. Grain has 
yielded well, with the exception of 
rye. Oats and buckwheat are the 
largest crops fer many years. Pota- 
toes have yielded a little better than 
expected. The yield will average 125 
bus p acre. There is more of a tend- 
ency to sell direct from the field than 
usual. Crop secured at least three 
weeks earlier than last year. Pastures 
very short and many are feeding. 


Good Weather in St Lawrence Co— 


The autumn has been fine for work, 
with light rainfall: Too dry to plow. 


Farmers threshing ain. Corn fair 
crop. Potatoes good and sell at 30c. 
Too warm to ship yet. Fall pigs $2 
to $3 ea. 


Good Crops in Clinton Oo—Farmers 
picking apples and digging potatoes. 
This has been the best year for farm- 
ers in some time; good crops and vd 
prices; potatoes a big crop at 33c Dp 
bu at the station. Apples $8 p bbl, 
and fine quality. Oats yielding <0 to 


50 bus p acre. Buckwheat a good 
crop. Butter 32c p Ib, eggs 32c p doz. 
Cows scarce and high, $40 to ea, 


hay. $11 to $12 p ton. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Oct 24—Last 
week the cattle market continued dull, 
but with moderate receipts prices for 
steers held up, and closed 10@i5c 
higher; bulls were steady on light 
supply; cows ruled steady for medium 
and common grades. Veals ruled very 
dull and prices weak after last Mon- 
day, closin 25c lower all around. 
Grassers SO were weak and 
lower on Wednesday, compared with 
last week’s opening sales; closed dull; 
western calves closed firm. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
4.50@6.90 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 
3.75@4.85, bulls 3.50@5, cows 2.10@ 
4.75, veals 7.50@11, culls 4 
grassers and fed calves 3.50@5.25, 
western and Ind calves 4.90@6.50. 
Miich cows were firm on limited re- 
ceipts, with sales at 40@70 for me- 
dium to choice stock. 

Today there were 26 cars of cattle 
and 1 calves on sale. Steers on 
light aupply ruled active at an ad- 
vance of 10@15c, bulls and cows were 
generally steady with no very good 
cows offered. Veals were slow and 
the under grades lower,,grassers were 
aiso off ; western dull and easier, 
but the pens were well cleared. Steers 
averaging 1100 to 1364 Ibs, sold at 
$5.50 @6. 100 lbs, including 10 cars 
Va do, 1100 to 1346 Ibs, at the above 
range of prices; 4 cars W Va do, 1130 
to 1364 Ibs, 5.90@6.60. Bulls sold at 
4@4.65, common to fair cows 2.25@ 
4.10, a pair of fat Va oxen 6. Veals 
sold at 7@10.75, a few tops at 11, 
eulls 5@6.50, grassers 3.50@4.50, year- 
lings 8, western calves 5@6.35. 

Sheep held up last week to opening 
prices, closing dull. Larmbs on. Tues- 
day were very.slow and 10@ 15c lower; 
there was still a further decline of 10 
@15ce on Wednesday; the market con- 
tinued dull up to the close of the 
week. - The.selling range for the week 
was: Shee $2.95 @ £50 100 Ibs, 
culls 2@2.50, lambs 5.50@7.35, 
4.50@5.50, yearlings 4.75@ 5.50. 
there were 38 cars of 
Sheep were steady to firm; lambs 
opened slow, but with a firm market 
at Buffalo, prices here ruled steady to 
10c higher, with the close str 
Common to choicé sh sold at 3 
00 Ibs, culls 2 2.75, 


figures for 2 cars Y state lam 
culls 450@5.530. To price of Pa 
lambs 7, of W Va do 7.05, Va do 6.90, 


Ind do 6.75, Ky do 6.85. 
lings sold A 5. ee a ole 
oOgs ru steady.at Monday’s - 
vaste. pees ; cl 
ee were $, 


A few year- 


iS 
sound, second horses 100@ 260. 
At Buffalo, the cattle market last 
Monday was steady and prices un- 
changed from the latter end of a 
eek. steers sold at $7@7 
PB 100 erDOO to 1400-ib steers 5.75 
50, 1 to. 1150-Ib steers 4.50@6. 
choiee 5. 
4.25 @ 6.25, 


choice cows 4.75@5.7 

to fair 3.50@4.50, bulls 3. 
4.75, milch cows and springers 20@ 
ea. The veal market was well sup- 
plied, and choice calves sold as high 
as 10.25 “f 100 ibs, with good ones at 
9.50@ 9. heavy and common ones 
were rather slow at 5.75@7. Demand 
was rather good again for sheep and 
lambs, and prices were slightly higher, 
arrivals last Monday being 85 double 
decks.» Demand was more favorable 
for good handy-weight sheep, which 
sold at 4.25@4.40 p 100 ibs. Some of 
the best quality yearlings sold as high 
5.35. Choice lambs changed hands 
7. mixed sheep 4@4.50. 
Market was fairly firm on hogs and 
80 cars arrived Monday. All weights 
sold at a rather narrow range of 9.20 
@9.30 p 100 Ibs. 


At Pittsburg, about 125 cars of cat- 


tle arrived last Manday, and the mar- 
ket was 10@15c higher than a week 
ago. Prime steers sold as high as $7.15 


os 


100 1 good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 
.80 @ good to medium to 
1300-lp steers 5.85@6.380, tidy 1050 to 
1150- steers ©5.50@5.90, common to 


fair 700 to 1000-Ib steers 4@5.10, com- 
mon to good fat oxen 3@5, bulls 2.75 
@5, cows 2@4.60. About 1000 head 
of calves arrived, and the best brought 
10 p 100 Ibs; some heavy and thin 
calves sold from 3.50@6.50, fresh cows 
and springers 20@60 ea. Fifty loads 
of hogs arrived Monday, and the mar- 
ket was fairly steady. Heavy weights, 
heavy Yorkers and medium weights 
sold at 9.30@9.35 B 100 ibs, light 
Yorkers and pigs 9.25@9.30. About 


..20 loads of sheep arrived Monday and 


met a steady market. Prime wethers 
sold at 4.15@4.35, good mixed 3.50@ 
4, mixe@ ewes and wethers 3@3.65, 
spring lambs 4.50@7. 





Notes from Southern Border 





CYRUS T. FOX, PA i © 
The directors of the Franklin 
county poultry association have de- 
cided to hold their annual show in 


Chambersburg from January 18-21. 
The 88 members will make every ef- 
fort to get up a creditable exhibition. 
Two judges of reputation will be se- 
cured. Edward Shinabrook of Cham- 
bersburg will be superintendent, with 
John B. Crawford of Fayetteville as- 
sistant. - 
The right of way is being secured 
for ‘the construction of a_ railroad 
from Shippensburg to the South 
Mountain, a distance of six miles, to 


« Teach some large deposits of white 


clay and sand in the vicinity of the 
old Southampton furnace. A num- 
ber of farmers, who own lands upon 
which such deposits have been found, 
will be benefited. The clay will be 
used in manufacturing white _porce- 
lain ware. 


Hop Markets Active 


Primary hop markets in Ore are 
rather— quiet but firm. Demand is 
good for domestic and foreign ac- 
count at 9@13¢ p Ib;to growers. Cali- 
fornia markets are showing some ac- 
tivity now and some Sacramento hops 
have changed hands at about 1c p 
Ib. In N Y p*tate buyers are active 
and current price is about 20¢ p Ib, 
poem” gs some growers are holding 
‘or *: 

On the continent the hop trade is 
showing distinct signs of firmness and 
many “bales have changed hands to 
date at prices. AtN Ye Pa- 
cifie coast, choice hops sell at 18@10c 
p 1b, N ¥ state 21@ 28c. : 


Told by Growers 

Yield of hops this year was 1200 
Ibs p acre, against 1 in “08. The 
crop was of medium quality, but is 
hands slowly. Growers seem 

The cause of 
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AS Patrons’ fire relief associations 
are conducted on the assessment plan 

' members of such associations must be 
_in “ good standing, that is, al! dues must 
be paid in order that: they may se- 
cure the benefits of grange co-opera- 
_ tive Trance. Some of the associa- 
tiomis. of this kind have e clause in- 
serted in the policy to the effect that 
wll dues to the grange must be paid, 
otherwise the association will not be 
r nsible for losses by fire. 

, H, Vary, secretary of the Jeffer- 
rou county (N Y) Patrons’ fire relief 
wussociation, informs me that in their 
articles of association it is required 
that a member must keep in good 
standing in Lis. subordinate grange. 
“We adhere rigidly to these rules,” 
he says. “The grange _ secretaries 
usually notify me of delinquents or 
ihoge liable for suspension, I imme- 
aiately call their attention to Article 
6 of the articles of association; that, 
as a rule, is all that is necessary and 
has the desired effect. In case it did 
not we should immediately take steps 
to eancel their policies, Our officers 
are all agreed that as long as this is 
a strictly grange company all that 
receive the benefits from the insur- 
ance shall contribute to the support 
<i the grange.” 

This provision seems to be a wise 
ore, as it is a very small requirement 
for a member to keep square on the 
beoks in consideration of the low rate 
of insurance he Secures through the 
grange insurance company. 





New Dean for West Virginia 


Prof E:. Dwight Sanderson, the 
new dean of the agricultural college, 
is now hard at work at Morgantown, 
Prof Sanderson is a graduate of the 
Michigan agricultural college and 
aiso of Cornell university. At the 
latter institution he iook special 
work in entomology; for some time 
he was associated with the late Prof 
W. G@ Johnson as assistant state en- 


: _ &, Dwight Sandersen _ 


tomoOlogist-of Maryland, ~The sum- 
meP pede te tae ent’ as intact iri 
t*e entoOmological division vf. the 

Mted States department of agricul- 
ture, from » whi place’ he went to 
the DelaWare station as én mapologist: 
2 ‘he *became proféssor ‘of zoology 
at that institution. pik 

1 pers) called him in 1902 as state 
éntomologist, wheie he worked in 
com ting the cotton’ boll ‘weevil, 
contributing several valuable reports 
on experimental work and doing 
rauch toward the general education 
«<f the public in its control. His work 
was so conspicuous, satisfactory, and 
of such a high order there he was 
soon cailed to New Hampshire as en- 
tomologist of the station and as pro- 
fessor of zovlcegy and entomology in 
thé college. He at once commenced 
the study of insect pests of the apple. 
end was instrumental in. arousing 
new interest in fruit culture in not 


e 
wivine bn ote until nF, o . nti 
3 and vigorous organization. In 
7907 he was made director of the 
Jlew Hampshire experiment station, 

in which capacity he served most 
_ *stecessfully until recently, a 

n assum his new duties as dean 

_ of the West Virginia agricultural ecol- 


‘lege he is well prepared for his' new” 


aa ‘task; and ‘bis. trained judginent and 


‘ripe 
lacin 


°< ORGANIZE AN 


experience will go far toward 
that institution on its feet. 
e will be fortunate also in being as- 
sociated with the former dean, Dr T. 
C.. Atkeson,. one of the ripest schol- 
ars in American agricultural edu- 
cation. \ 


Sussex County Gossip 


B, A, MORRIS, NEW JERSEY 


Nearly 100 barrels of apples’ were 
shipped on Saturday from the Branch- 
ville station to Newark parties. The 
general complaint is that shippers 
can get hardly enough barrels for 
packing. 

The members of Delaware valley 
grange held a frolic recently to grade 
the ‘grounds surrounding the hall. 
The ladies served a chicken dinner at 
noon. 

Maines & Wyker, cattle dealers of 
Halsey, recently received a car load 
of 23 milch cows. The day after ar- 
rival 16 had found purchasers at pri- 
vate sale, and at good prices, 

Mary M. Major recently sold a tract 
consisting of 18 acres in Sandyston 
township to Mrs Amelia Shafer. One 
of the newer peach growers of Frank- 
ford township is Daniel Marlatt, who 
sold 610 baskets of the fruit at a net 
average of 97 cents. 

A branch of the dairymen’s league 
has been formed in Montague. The 
following officers were chosen: Loren 
T. Cole, president; H. Courtright, sec- 
retary, and L. 8S. Merrill, treasurer. 
This branch represents nearly 400 
cows. According to milk dealers’ re- 
ports the market between supply and 
demand is evenly ba ed. 

As corn cutting is over, the next in 
order is its husking and putting the 
stalks away. Walter Robbers and 
Harry Jennings of the state depart- 
ment geological survey have been en- 





-gaged for three weeks at Sparta map- 


Ping the soil. Later they will work 
in the Delaware valley. Farmers near 
Marksboro find that their corn crop 
is better than was expected, and are 
rapidly husking it to avoid frosty fin- 
gers, The apple crop was also good 
in that section, and the Jacksonburg 
distillery is full, even the barn being 
packed. 

Dr J. G. Herchelroth of Stillwater 
township has a fine lot of Japanese 
chestnuts which have a ready sale in 
Philadelphia. 

The Swartswood Lake grange will 
hold. a Halloween social on Friday 
evening, October 28. Friends will be 
expected to mask. 

There is a large crop of chestnuts 
this fall, but as there has been but 
little frost, they fail to drop to the 
ground. 

William §S. Smith has purchased a 
large quantity of apples in Stillwater 
township, ,wheére they are being picked 
and forwarded to Boston, Mass. 


Fruit Facts of Delaware 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, 





DEL 


While other parts of the United 
States are said to be short in apple 
yleld, Delaware appears to have far 
above an average crop, both in quan- 
tity and in size. Each orchard in the 
new apple belt in the two lower 
counties has been loaded with ap- 
ples. The early varieties brought 
handsome cash returns to the grow- 
efs, and even now the. fall apples are 
selling at: 50. to. 70 cents a bushel in 
the. city markets. Lemuel Watson, 
who .has a model young apple or- 


i Chard, is crédited With having grown 


a-single speéimen of Stavman Wine- 
sap. which" welghe? 13 ounces. His 
ofchard is “located at Deep. Branch 
near Milford, and clearly proves. the 
capability of-our land to produce ap- 
ples equal, if not superior, to any soil 
on earth, 

Some of the apples raised in this 
state last year outclassed the best ap- 
Ples found in Washington, and if a 
few such apples can be raised there 
ought to be a great many more of 
the same sort possible. 

8. H. Derby, who has became one 
of the foremost apple grower# in the 
country, has shipped 14 car loads of 
fancy winter apples to cold storage 
houses, nearly a whole train. 

F. M. Soper states that his apple 
shipments +e now reaching $1000 
every week during the picking. sea- 
son, The “ancroft orchards in the 
middle of *1e county compare well 
with those of Mr Derby and Mr 
Soper. The apple districts around 
Bridgeville; Greenwood and Harring- 


‘ton have enjoyed the same prosperity 


as this and other section. A visit to 


‘the orchards of Mr Myers and O. A. 


Newton near Bridgeville, of Gov Pen- 
néville -at Greenwood, or to J. - W. 
Powell at Harrington during the 


hight of the apple season would Saxe 
been a revelation to thousands of 
even Delaware people. 

Delaware has for many years been 
the home of the best peaches known 
to man. In recent years the farmers 
have done very well ‘with pears and 
small fruits, like blackberries and 
strawberries. In truth, the possibili- 
ties of Delaware fruit growing have 
not been fully appreciated. When our 
peaches appeared to be going into 
the past other fruits were taken up, 
and just now the effort is being made 
to create more enthusiasm in the 
growing of apples. There is always 
a demand for gc-i fruit, and there is 
yet land enough in this state to pro- 
vide for extension of apple orchards 
without crowding the peaches which 
are coming to their own again, 





National Grange Program 


The executive committee of the na- 
tional grange has announced the pro- 
gram for the public exercises Novem- 
ber 16 at 7 o’cloek. 

Welcome address—Hon John 
Fort, governor of New Jersey. - 

tesponse—Hon N. J. Bachelder of 
Concord, N H, master of the national 
grange. 

Address—Hon Franklin P. 
mayor of Atlantic City. 

Response—Hon Aaron Jones of 
South Bend, Ind, past master of the 
national grange. 

Address—Hon George W. F. Gaunt 
of Mullica Hill, master of New Jersey 
state grange. 

Response—Hon Oliver Wilson of 
Peoria, Ill, lecturer of national grange. 

The sixth or Flora degree will be 
conferred on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 17; the seventh, or Ceres, on 
Friday evening, November 18 Me- 
morial exercises will be held Sunday 
afternoon November 20. The meeting 
will be held in the rooms on Steel 
Pier. 
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Pennsylvania Prize Potatoes 





The farmers of northern Berks and 
Lehigh counties enraged in~ experi- 
mental potato culture a little over 10 
years ago, as a result of the sugges- 
tions received at farmers’ institutes 
held in that section under the au- 
spices of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture. These cultural 
tests were made under methods for- 
eign to the old systems, as new varie- 
ties of seed stock and different forms 
of plant food were supplied. The 
culture of the tuber was also changed, 
and in addition to all the other new- 
fangled ideas that were instituted, 
spraying was) commenced, and the 
season of growing and deyelopment 
thereby materially lengthened. The 
majority of these tests pointing con- 
sistently and conclusively in the right 
direction, that section of Pennsylva- 
nia today very proverly is designated, 
the great “potato belt’” of the state. 

Whether shallow, medium or deep 
eulture is being practiced .(depend- 
ing upon the soils), it was discovered 
that that section is particularly. well 
adapted for growing large crops of 
high grade potatoes, The crop is now 
being harvested later than formerly, 
and it is a-well-known fact that the 
tubers are better developed, and of a 
far. moré desirable quality for plant- 
ingy as well asfor table use, than ever 
before. Strong, vigorous sprouts need 
not be expected from petatoes grown 
and harvested in. summer. It has 
been. proved in this potato belt. that 
success is due in a large measure to 
the. care exercised in starting only 
strong sprouts, and avoiding tubers 
that lack nourishment, or such as are 
grown under adverse or diseased con- 
ditions. The inspiration received 
through the medium of a farmers’ 
institutes ‘has resulted in a small 
army of successful potato growers, 
and the wonderful display made at 
the Lehigh county fair at Allentown 
last week was a revelation, even to 
those accustqmed to seeing fine dis- 
plays of potatoes. 

In the agricultural building, a large 
section was devoted to the potato ex- 
hibit, and it is safe to assert that no 
larger nor better collection of ..pota- 
toes ws ever shown in Pennsylvania. 
The official entry list included between 
500 and 600 baskets of potatoes, rep- 
resenting nearly all of the leading 
varieties. There Were few exhibits 
in the entire colection that were not 
of a meritorious character, and the 
work of judging was difficult, be- 
cause of the close. competition in va- 
rious. varieties. The awards ‘were 
made by. Oliver D. Schock of Berks 
county, who has served in the same 
capacity for a number of years. 

A constant stream of people passed 


i 


along thé grand display, studying the. 
pn eg Ph pe bs a ; ote - 


tive qualities as to yield, size, mar chm 


able and table qualities,: ett, Ate : 


the ‘special interest’ that _ prevails 
that. portion of Pennsylvania. 


fair that proved a more Valuable amg 
instructive object lesson. Potatoes fee 
the nearby markets, as well as thes 
mtended for the. Philadelphia, 
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On the 9 
whole, there was no feature of the | 


New, 


York, Pittsburg and other marke, 9@ 


are in classes of their own, and ‘tins 
importance of a careful selectinn of 
varieties cannot be ignored withom 
loss. One of the conspicuous fes 
tures was the general excelicnce 
standard form, good size and a re. 
markable freedom from scab, tungomg 
and insect injuries. 

Among the varieties that were ex 
hibited was the largest and finest 
display of the old-fashioned Bing 
Victor ever shown in the state. Whiis 
not as desirable in city marts ae 
white potatoes, it-is certainly growg 
to perfection in that section. Th» 
Irish - Cobbler, Sir Walter Raleigh 
Early Rose, Sliss Triumph, Ruz 
New Yorker, Bovee, Green Moun 
iain, Maggie Murphy, Uncle Gideom, 
Early Six Weeks, Carman, Ea 
Ohio, White Elephant, Miilion Dollar, 
Prizetaker, Mark Hanna, Acme an@ 
other varieties vied strongly with 
each other in the competition fe 
honors. Several baskets of the olf 
yellow flesh Kidney potato were ex 
hibited, and because of their 
color and kidney shape, they attract 
ed much attention, There were sew 
eral entries of seedling potatoes, but 
they were not sufficiently develope@ 
to entitle them to any special judg. 
ment or praise. 

The farmers of Berks and Lehigt 
counties are not only winning opulent 
bank accounts through the medium 
of the Irish potato, but they have alse 
largely increased the value of their 
farms through the new system oe 
growing and marketing potatoes. & 
is also well to add that nearly all of 
their crop must be sold in far distant 
markets, since the production is far 
in excess of the requirements of the 
nearby anthracite coal region ané 
mining towns. 





Grain and Fruit Yields 
J, N. GLOVER, UNION COUNTY, PA 


The average yield of wheat is about 
12 bushels an acre, although some 
fields and farms run 18 to 22 bushels 
as was the case on John Everitt’s 
farm, where the seeding was done late 
and escaped the fly. Harry Mitchell 
had 24 bushels an acre on his small 
farm, which had been rented fom 
years, but responded with the applix 
cation of lime and fertilizer. 

Forty bushels of oats seems to be 
a fair yield only, with all conditions 
favorable for a bumper oats crop an@ 
longer and more straw than we have 
had on oats fields.for many years. 
But yields of 50 to 55 bushels have 
been. reported, with enough oats left 
on. many fields to seed them. 

Corn will make about 75 bushels of 
ears an acre on most farms, except 
very low or weedy fields, where les® 
than 50 will be obtained. Corn is be- 
ing husked and cribbed and is dry 
and solid generally, It is selling from 
the field at 60 cents a bushel shelled, 
counting 80. pounds for a bughel. Silos 
have all been filled the - past few 
weeks. Very little Wheat is being sold 
now at the market price of 95 cents 
as the opinion prevails that wheat 
will sell for. $1-or better inside of six 
months, Oats are worth 35 cents for 
new and are being held, too. 

Pears were a good crop and sold at 
50 cents for. late ones of fair siz& 
Apples were reported as a half cro 
all summer, yet as pickine progress 
many orchards have yielded somewhat 
better. -Oy H. Gould of Vicksburg 
loaded and shipped three cars of bar- 
reled winter apples to Philadelphia, 
and still -has more to ship. : 
Cook’ & Sons loaded a car or more 
for the Hagleton market, while tw@ 
other dealers, one in the east and one 
in the west end of the county, ©°@ 
shipped several cars. The price for 
any winter variety was 50 cents, bD 
Smokehouse brought 60. This is the 
price delivered at the railroad the 
past two years. The buyer did the 
packing. 

Farmers are 


in their orchardg as to trimming, c¥ 
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king greater interesé ~ 


tivation, varieties of apples-and ok ay ’ 


ing, which they now see must ue 
done to keep San Jose scale in chee 
Many inquiries are made of the meats 
ber of the board of agriculture abo 


the time for spraying and the Preps ad 


erations to use. ~ 
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+ this year’s crop, and the packers of- 


in © area dévote® to tobacco 
this county is about half 
oas-large as last year. ~¥iel@ 
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-cmbout 1600 Ibs, of the same as in 09. 
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Tobacco Growers’ Tanely Action " 





The recent meeting -of the National 
cigar leaf growers’ union, held at 
Dayton, O, teok some decidedly im- 
portant steps in the way of resolutions 
concerning the handling of this. year’s 
tobacco crop. In recent years it has 
been the practice of buyers to sell 
scraps and trash tebaecce, thus work- 
ing damage to the entire oytput. 
Growers are of the opinion that in 
many instances buyers would - sell 
trash in place of buying and dealing 
in the very best product, 

The union resolved, that,.as tobacco 


growers, they would make a special 
effort to handle and put up the ‘10 
crop in as marketable condition as 
possible; that they would strip their 
tobacco in two classes, fillers and 
wrappers, and size the wrappers in 


stripping and pack them im at least 
two sizes. They resolved not to put 
any ground leaves or trash upon the 
market, and any member of the union 
that violates this resolution will for- 
feit the gross sales of the trash, or 
be suspended from the union. 


The union expressed the belief that 
certain, if not all, tebacco buyers had 
established the practice of offering 


farmers a set price of 8c for their 
tobacco and then a premium of $5, 10 
or 20 upon the crop. Although this 
premium looks large to the grower, it 
really amounts to a very small frac- 
tion of Ile p 1b in most imstances upon 
the whole crop. They resolved to es- 
pecially condemn the “premium brib- 
ery” method, and request ail growers 
to meet such proposals with prompt 


Leaf Market Shows Life 


The cigar leaf market is showing 
considerable activity of late, both in 
the 09 and ’10 crops. In Wis and Pa 
last year’s crops have moved very 
slowly since being sweated, Recently 
sales in one week in Wis "09 goods 
amounted to 12,000 cases, which 


brought a price of $380,000 to 400,000. 
During the past month 1,000,000 worth 
of cased tobacco has changed hands. 
For some time followers of the to 
bacco market had seen there would 
be more activity in Wis stock because 
of good demand usually for this leaf, 
and the fact that this year’s crop was 
very small, 

In Lancaster Co, Pa, "09 goods have 
sold all the way from 14@1l%c p ib 
in the bdle, and enough inquiries have 
been made to show that the trade is 
interested in this. crop. The new 
crop, as has been told many times in 
American Agriculturist, is one of the 
best and largest in the history of. to- 
bacco growing in Pa, and a large por- 
tion of it will make good binders. 
Favorable weather has-lent to its cur- 
ing a fine color, but the bedy possibly 
is not as heavy as could be wished. 
Much difference still remains between 
farmers and packers, farmers wishing 
to obtain 12@15c p Ib in the bdle for 


not more than ® and 3c. 
What the Growers Say 


The yield p acre of cigar leaf was 
Something in excess of last year. It 
is an excellent crop, although compar- 
atively little is sold at present. Buyers 
do not expect to take less than 12c p 
Ib. Nearly half of the best crops are 
unsold.—[R. H. S., Leck Haven, Pa. 

Sales of tobacco are not very heavy, 
and growers ars holding for 12e p. Ib 

seed and lSe for Havana. The 
crop was heavier than last year by 
100 ibs to the acre. Quality is. very 
g0od.—[W. L. G:, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Sales have not been very heavy 
from this year’s crop, but some grow- 
ets have let their crops go at T2c p Ib 
for seedleaf, and Ihe for Havana. The 
yield this year was fully 200 Ibs above 
Yield p acre 1500, or 200 ibs miore 
mal—[W. L. G., Clinton County, Pa. 

Growers ask 10@ 


fering 


15c p Ib for their 
tobacco and there are few sales. Yield 
Was 1400 lbs, compared witlr about 


D in '09. Crop is of medium. quality 
and acreage normal.—fJ. K. Di, Lan- 
Caster County, Pa, 

Screage this peer is 65% of 08, 
5 sa or 20600. Ibs more 
: m last year. About 70% of the 
crmmers are raising burley.. None of 
ie grove, ok See oe 

ers @ an — 
P., York County, Pa. 
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duetion is much’ heavier than last RED POLLED bull calf, 7 + cow, @ - 3 a poles 
as to goes D. S&S. North To- Y g reeistered stock. W. DOD, apple trees, <q Fy 
wan , cuban, 
Growers are expecting 10@ 2c p 1b} o07 ,&, PIGS, Pedieree furnished few Benk~ frost’ thelr hop 
for Shis youtS ofan, bus | very little has|hea LE phate or ag SBicoo "takes 
een sold to date. d was heavy, . si, rg Bigaeay We 
SHETLAND PONIES—Big prom ra them. 7 
1400 against 1800 Ibs p acre last year. | prop card. particulars how. GEORGE BEEMAN _ & : 
(0. C. L., Laurel, Pa. igons, NY. - = B 
Growers expect to receive about |  JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for wale, | ordi? ACRES, $2200. part cash, Stock: 
15c p 1b for Spanish; and 10c for Lit- og Ay heifers, 7 bulls, 8. BE. NIVIN, Landen- | ning on un well-located, fully equipped, bs 
tle Dutch. Acreage was reduced 20% : CID a 
in Guilford township, and yield | | REGISTERED WHITES, - | tered. pasture, valuable wood and ‘imbes. oe" tral 
rae 1100 in ’08.—[J. M. C., Se- } sonabie. EDWIN MOYER BD S. Ft Bane N ¥. | tress: T-room house, big barn, running water a 
ville » Cher cutbulidings; magnificent view; : 
, 7 ‘ REGISTERED Holstein ? owner retiring. ineludes horses, 3 cows, 
Farmers. are paid 9c for Spanish } tor sue, FRANK MILLSPAUGH Dineen Me, [2 calves, poultry, oa gt Rg nay, 
and 10c for seed. Seng oy think their = —— yo Pog A be gel J —y = 
crop is werth at least 12e p lb. Yield OLAND oS —j qo " | cash. Full details and. tre’ directions to : 
ewe maf lahiae - year, 600 lbs, ee ae - Sone OS this ae torus, with — ae 
against in ’09.—[P.. P. - FOR _ SALE—Registered Hampshire swine. | cluded, ° mut’s 
oravilla, lag: (P. P. S, Parm-} ial M YAULENOR, EOD i eT just out, copy fen: B.A. Nor oe u 
There is not much old tobacco in | , ROMANE CHINAS Some cure nice pigs: ready to “ a = "7 
growers’ want wats } year’s crop, how- } 2%. » sare Fe part each Fully eguipped, mee “making 
ever, is pract y im first hands. ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT | 8 ereme, stedy for Seay aap ‘ 
The yield is about 600 Ibs p_ acre, p. EDDY, Cattaraugus, NT hth ors. pm, G2, Fy seach e- wortad ~~ 
against in "08, and the total area | SHROPSHIRE RAMS and 0 I C pigs. GEORGE A EB a: 
devoted to cigar leaf in Washing- | COTTON, Friendship, N Y. * Seaed nem. pusv werev: Mo-caat Bg Bo 
ton township is about 1%e as large as POLAND-CHINA pigs. EXCELSIOR STOCK | Dulldings; to settle estate quickly, owners = 
that of '00.—{C. M. C., Montgomery | FARM, Waterloo, NY. eS oS Fi ao a oe 
County, OQ. JERSEY BULL, No 77735. Farmer's price. JOHN | Complete list of farming tools; price for 
—— ae SEIDERS, Halifax, Pa. —_ A" p -9 he aT puours i 
Bargains, out, ft BK A 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising peed Oe MES ICKS | Satin inte, «tw shh 8 Y. 
EGGS AND POULTRY ny AO 
Five Cents a Word sant iapre in_(he “Uniued_ Staten chal Be mir of mules, larnenes, move, Mage. 
r Heaviest layers nited e3. small touks, 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly prize cockerels for sale. THE P et 
‘ ARDS, Jno H. Hauber, Mgr, Ulys- | shipping 7 2 Circumstanees fores ; = 
_, THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuanle | °. Pe. Se" SS ue ‘pee 
CENTS sword Jou cal ‘advertion “Snytiting Sea’ wun | SINGLE COMB R I Red sPuliets, ,yearling hens, | Owego. County, XY. 
Tan DOMES nee be counted large orders. White cockerels. A. G. | 220 ACRES, fruit belt. Mxcellert buildings 
me. 2 - . A Ay pet gS - BLOUNT. Hastings. N Y. comme tating 3 “families. 13 Sucre. tating Rah 
cdvertisoment’ auust hove aammany, each order. sud | SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerds from | log tree. GOODELLE. Geneva, N'Y” 
COPY mnst te rented writen ts ak: ; prices “WILLIAM REEPMEYER, ‘Bor’ 00, Cohoes, | GOOD HOME FARMS ana hors at 
OPY " 5 5 ma 
ton, anwe ofthe following week" Adver imme e.. ey Ey F as BRS : 
pl PF ng Ty ty So wil be | SILVER WYANDOTTES, this year's breeders and | CO. Syracuse, N Y¥. 


adv as noticeable as a one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmars’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents # work each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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WHERE IS YOUR LOOSE MONEY?—Is it earn- 
ing all that it should? Why net try some of the 
Old Reliable’s securities? A few shares available 
now. Write at ones. RT MYRICK, Pree 
ident Orange Judd Co, Editor-in-Chief 
Agriculiurist, 439 Lafayette St, New York. 





FOXES—Land, water and snow 
sible secret and scent, \ 
Money back desired. Reduced 
Limited time only. DEAN & 
HNamsport, Pa. 
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THORNDIKE, New Bedford, Mass. 














stock, winners in leading shows. 
i. JR, Craig. Schenectady 





MUST BE SOLD—500 Mottled Anconasy Bul 

















Reeks and Light Bratumas. 
sonable. Write FP. G. SHELLY. Florin, Pa 


SNOW WHITE WY. . 
bred to . They are beauties 
GOLDENROD FARM, Stewartstown, 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerels, d 

laying §strain. x TEL DmEenG 
F. Altamont, N Y. - 

a White Leghorns and Indien Runner 
dueks. ¥ Write. OWNLAND PARM, So 
Hammond, N Y. 





Cireufar free 
Pa. 

















profitable. Circular. BERT DILLENBECK, . 
aall, NY. 

263-EGG STRAIN SINGLE COMB White Leg 
bors? circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fi Plain, 
PENS OF _SIX choice Singie Comb Buf Or- 
g yearlings at $7. G. SUTTON, Purling, 





BARRED BOCK cockereis and pullets $1 to $1.58 
each. Good ones J. L HERETER. Gettysburg. Pa. 








FOR SALE—My five-passenger model T Ford au- 
tomebile. Never been run. Address G, w. 
RICKARD, Dayton, 0. 


FERTILIZER LIME—For ices, ete, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg. Pa. 








DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





FINE SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cocker- 
els. EUREKA POULTRY PLANT. Altamont, N Y. 













Go, NY. rut ant et 
FOR SALE—36-acre 
tres, other fruits. WM T. 
ion NOSE 
FLORIDA PARM for sete. oF Wine 
thoroughbee® amd | 
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Five Ccuts as Wore 































LEGHORNS, White and Brown. Cockerels $1, hens 
$1.25. LEGHORN VPARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


erels. WESLEY , Sodus, N ¥. 























ROSE Black Minorca cockerels, $1 exch. 
Fox  aNb = “3 CLARE . - Belmont, N Y. 
zun sind et and nnn pty right. ‘*74 INDIAN RUNNER drakes, laying strain, $1.50. 
for reply. HC. LYTLE. Prederiabus 0.” |p. HOWELL. Tallmanvilie, Pa. 
MILCH GOATS—Few Muttese- American ORPINGTON cockerels, $1. ROSCOE 
SERRE, tee YF Tenaees va wnt eo innae nh ¥ 
. ony TOULOUSE QERSE. $5 per pair. & 
+ ataell [oq + yt ~ 24,3 L. ATROUS, ly 
Order once. LEMMON, Predericksburg, 0. | 
= SEEDS AND NURSERY SPOCK 











THE FUR WINNER—S journal about 

trapping, furs, special crops, mmrkets. 50 

cents year. Sample free BOX 27. Pomeroy, 
LIVE sTocK 

BERKSHIRE PIGS, 2 6 months good 

Buff cockerels, each. W. ser 

Perulack, Z 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 

11h Sh Samples free. Agents we 35cy 168, G5e. 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
first- 








PUMPING ENGINE, _Rider-Ericsson, in 
class condition, — ai. Rk. PINNER, 
Water St. New York, J 
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At Chicago, the live stock market 
has been erratic for some time, So 
much so that a few herdsmen in the 
west decided to withhold shipments 
for a time to see if it would have any 
affect on steadying prices. Demand 
by packers of late bes been partial to 

the $7.50 p 100-ib kind of weighty 
and yearling steers. Common to me- 
dium stuff has been rather weak, and 
in competition with western rangers 
at about 6@6.75. Choice heavy beeves 
are selling at a drop of 1 from 
the price of a year ago. The differ- 
ence in price of yearlings is not so 
great, although top yearlings at this 
time top about 7.90, a drop of about 
Se from the high point of a year 
ago, Veal calves sell as ‘high as 735, 
with strong weights bringing 4@6: 
demand for feeding steers continues 
abreast with the liberal supply and 
the east has taken a big crop of na- 
tive to good feeders and light stock- 
ers. Considerable business is trans- 
acted, feeders of high grade weighing 
1100 to 1200 Ibs selling at 5.50@5.95, 

stock stuff rarely sells under 4, 
with choice kinds bringing 4.40. 

There is very little change in the 
hog market, and demand continues 
good = peootentiy x weights. Aver- 
age price for hogs for the past seven 
years is about $6.20, against 8.55 now. 
The price range runs from about ,7.85 
p Ibs for rough, heavy packing 
ogs, to 9.35 for selected stock. 

A large number of Mont eg 
‘changed hands at $4.25@4. 

Ibs, br fine f ewes brin real g 4.00, 
and | at Killers 4@4.25, feeding 
sell at 4.50@5.35... Country 

fers have not Rogan dong stamina of 

a os the being market, but choice 

se ‘A ce a shippers at 

share of the 

eA etiet at 7@7.10, 


cere ers ring 60 @6.75, com- 
S$ e km @7, feeders 
@ - 
a The Horse Market 
rte tite market continues dull 
Me of year and prices are 
ower than a few weeks ago. 
eather continues to keep 


d for heavy draft horses, 
on those sought for coal 
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At. -the wheat market has 
been somewhat unsettled within a 
narrow range, price changes down- 
ward. World’s crops and move- 
ment form the chief underlying rea- 
son for lack of material’ support. 
Shipments . to western ‘Burope from 


Surplus countries were liberal, .with’ 


exception of the U8, which can do 
Nttle because domestic. prices. are too 
high. Weather in Argentina, where 
_ the. crop is making rapid growth, was 
ly favorable. That 

erican country is credited with an 

_- gereage nearly a third as large as the 
-_-~—s- Wheat area of the U 8S, and the greater 
a its none is available for ship- 


ic gms 
heat “tor Dec delivery sold 
c p bu, subsequently re- 
, with May above and 


South 


‘ as 
middlings’ 23. 


cooler weather after the long 
stretch of autumn sunshine. 

Corn, was lower. After working 
down further to the basis of 45%¢ p 
bu for Dec delivery, the market re- 
covered a trifle. The weather’ was 
generally favorable for curing the 
crop; but offerings were not -burden- 
some, and car lots were firm in tone. 

The oats market was narrow, ~but 
fairly well sustained, with evidences 
‘that in the speculative branch of the 
trade it had been oversold. With 
-gshorts recovering there was a gain of 
1c or more from the low price level; 
Dec at one time worked under 

bu. May oats in fair request at 344@ 

%c, standard oats in store 30% 
@8lc. 

Ryé offerings were small, and the 
market was steady in tone, with No 
2 to go to store 76@76%c p bu. 

Barley buyers were less urgent, and 
the market sagged 1@2c, subsequently 
recovering fairly. Trade was@without 
-new feature. Malting barley 73 @ 76c 

bu, feed grades 60@65c, screenings 
Bo @ B0c. 


Timothy seed offerings were small 
and prices a up 25@30c p 100 
Ibs to $9.35 p 100 for prime. Clover 
was easy at 14.50, millet 135@1.50, 
hungarian 1.15@1.30. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 

1 instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will seil 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, couritry consignees must 
ay freight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans 

At. New York, choice state marrow 
beans are about steady; demand fully 
equal to supply. Medium and pea 
beans are also selling moderately and 
some increase in receipts. Marrow 
sells at $3 p bu, medium and pea 
beans 2.45, red and yellow eye 2.60, 
Cal lima 3.80. 

At Chicago, market is very unsteady 
on all varieties. Choice hand-picked 
pea beans and medium hand-picked 
choice = at $2.20@2.25 p bu, red 
ener > , brown . Swedish 2.75; Cal 
lima 5.50 p 100 Ibs. 


Eggs 

At New York, market shows no ma- 
terial change and receipts are slightly 
heavier from the south. Supply of 
high-grade fresh stock is still very 
small and. prices well sustained. State, 
Pa and nearby hennery, white, sells 
at 38@43c p doz, brown 31@35c, west- 
ern gathered 28@35c, miscellaneous 
lots 20@27c. 

At Chicago, supply of really fine 
eggs is smali and strictly fresh eggs, 
high grade, are in good demand and 
taken up readily for local use. The 
best quality of-eggs are quoted as high 
as 27c p doz, miscellaneous lots as low 
asa 18c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, offerings of pears are 
liberal and price steady, ranging from 
$4 :50 to 6 p bbl, western. N- Y grapes 
15@22c p bskt or GOce$l p case. 
Quinces steady at 2@4 p bbl, cran- 
berries quiet and firm, with Cape. Cod 
4.50@6 p bbl, Early Black 4@5.50. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market continues 
steady on top grades of hay and un- 
der heavier: receipts there are more 
liberal supplies,.and market is sound 
on medium and low grades. Strictly 
“fine clover is held firmly, with or- 
dinary qualities of uncertain value. 
Prime tmoth sells at $1.10@1.15 p 
100 1bs, ° 8 80 80@90c, clover mixed 
90c @ $1, meee 65 @ 80c, long rye straw 
50@60c, oat and wheat 40@45c. 

At Chicago, offerings are large and 
demand light. Best quality of tim- 
othy sells as high as $19.50 p ton, No 
4 Ri rye straw 8.50, oat and wheat 


Honey 

At New York, better. grades of 
clover comb honey are meeting good 
demand and hold firm. Poorer grades 
are rather dull 4nd demand smal] for 
buckwheat. Faney white clover comb 
sells at 16c p Ib, No 1 and No 212@ 
ui, clover extract Bo buckwheat 
7% @ 8c, comb 11@12 


~ Mill ois 


At New York, the market is fairty 
steady for mill feeds, and coarse west- 
ern spring bran in 100-lb sacks sells 

high. as $1:85 p ton, standard 
red: dog to arrive in 
140-Ib sacks 60, linseed. oil meal 
37. Cottonseed meal remains steady 


x 008500, pret moti 


At New a sc best deidinans 
hold firm at practically unchanged 
values. Southern are meeting very 
slow sales and there is very little in- 


quiry for cultivated nuts. Market is 


firm on new arrivals of we Cae 
Northern chestnuts brin 

60-lb bu, southern 4@6, , is * ye 
tivated 1@4, hickory nuts 2.50 @ 3.50 
p 50 Ibs, black walnuts, old, 75c p bu, 


butternuts, old, 50c. 


At Chicago,. market is quiet and 
weather so warm demand is limited. 
Receipts are not large, and still there 
are plenty coming fer the present. 
Maryland and Va chestnuts sell at $5 
@6.50 p 50-Ib bu, N Y¥ and Pa 6@7. 

Onions 

At New York, market on good 
white onions is a little firmer. Very 
few really fey or red on hand and 
really fine large stock are in» demand. 
State and western white sell at 80c@ 
$1 pcra, or 1@1.15 p 100-lb bag, white 
pickle 1@1. 25 p bu cra, yellow 1@1.50 
p bag, Onenre Co (N ¥ red) 1.25 @ 1.50, 
yellow 87@1.50, Ct white 1.50@3 
p bbl, 

At Chicago, market is quiet and de- 
mand remains-slow. There are good 
offerings of domestic and imported 
onions. Yellow seli at 65@75e p 70-lb 
sk, red 60@70c, wh?te $1, Mich red 75c 
p 100-ib sk, Ind yellow 90c, home- 
grown white picklers 60@ Tic. 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is in lit- 
tle accumulation and tr de = only 
fair. Spring chickens 12@13%c pj lb, 
fowls 14@15c, roosters 9@1 tur- 
keys 12@16c, ducks 12@1i7e, geese 12 
@ lc, live “pigeons 18@20c. Dressed 
poultry continues in liberal supply an 
demand is light, western turkeys 
spring, sell at 18@25c, old 18@22c, 
fcy broilers, squab 40@50c p pr, 23@ 
24c p lb, western dry-picked, milk fed 
19@20c, spring chickens 16@2ic, 
fowls 18@1lic, roosters 11@12%c, 
ence 18@20c, prime aquads weighing 

6 to 10 Ibs p doz $3@ 

Scuachans 

At New York,. cabbage is a little 
lower. Danish sted sells at $10@11 
p ton, domestic $7@9, cauliflower, L I 
short cut $1@2.50 p bbl, long cut 50c¢ 
@ $1.50, -state $1@1.15 p doz crates, 
celery 15 @ 35¢ P i= roots, $1@2 p cra, 
cucumbers $2@ p bbl, eggplants 
35@50c p bskt, eT p bbl, lima 
beans $1.35@1.75 p gals $1@1.25 p 
bag, lettuce 75c@$1.75 p bskt, pump- 
kins 60@75c p bbl. String beans, green 
or wax, 50¢e@$1 p bskt, marrow squash 
50@85c p bbl, Hubbard $1@1.15, tur- 
nips, rutabaga 75c@$1 p_ bbl, wwnite 
$1.25 @1.50, tomatoes 40@80c p bx. 

Wool 

At Boston, business is more active 
and dealing largely in graded terri- 
tories. Ohio, Pa and W Va XX sell 
at 31@32c p lb, X 29@30c, fine De- 
laine 34@35c, unwashed 26@27c, un- 
washed combing and clothing, fine 23 
@24c, % blood O combing 28@28¢, 
clothing 24@25c. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, country 
produce has been well cleaned up 
each day, and prices on most produce 
hold firm. Celery $6.50@7.50 p 100 
behs, squash 1.25@1.50 p bbl, corn,65 
@6i7c p bu; oats 42@45¢, rye 76@77c 
bran 23@23.50 p ton, linseed meal 33 
@33, middlings 25 @ 28, corn meal 27 
@ 27.50, timothy hay tad os 12 
15, oats straw 9@9.50, i 
Milch cows 25@70 ea, cmy TY ater 
32c p lb, dairy 28@31c, cheese 150 
16¢e, eggs @40c p doz, live fowls 
16@17e p lb, ducks 15@16. Potatoes 
1.75@2 p bbl, cabbage 450@5.50 p 
100 heads, apples 2@2.75 p bbl. 


At Rochester, inferior quality of 
farm products has caused trade to 
drag a little. Potatoes have been hold- 
ing steady at 45@50c p bu. There 
has been a good trade in grapes, 
growers receiving 45@50c p bskt for 


Niagaras and 60@65c for vines. Most’ 


of the apples brought in are wind- 
falls and of poor quality; ‘they sell 
at 50@75c p bu. Live poultry firm at 
16@18c lb, eggs 32 doz. 
Wheat 9 @95c p bu, corn @75c, 
oats 35@37c, bran $24@26 p ton, mid- 
dlings 27@ wr meal 30. Creamery 
buttér 32@ 


At Syracuse, nies has been a ge 
gupply of live poultry. Fowls 
chickens have sold at 14@16c. p 
There has not been much stock inet 
over from day in 
fair demand at 


Pp. 


Blac ts sppien Sam, 2 bu. 


. At Buffalo, the butter market | 
active and prices‘ hold firm at tee 
32c p lb, cheese 15@16c, eeeee in 
supply and firm at 37@38c 
fowls 15e p Ib, ogg fet ad r 


@55c p bu, cabbage $1 ** 


heads, peppers. BOGS. L4 ee Be 
65@70c. Apples steady at 3@4.50 5 
bbl, timothy hay — p ton, oats 
wheat straw 7@7.50, rye 8. : 
OHIO—At Columbus, eggs ha 
made a sharp advance an 29e p a 
Potatoes continue firm at 53@ 
bu, apples .25 @ 4.50 ms bbl. G 
active, wheat 87c p bu, corn 50c, o 
30¢c, rye 60c, bran p ton, middlir 
27, shorts ‘25, timothy ha: oneal 
clover 18@14, oat straw 5. 
50. Cmy butter 32@33c p 
20 @ 28c, > ave 17c, live 7 126 
Onions 60@75c p bu, cabbage Oca 
100 Ibs, pea beans 2.35 p bu. 


At Cleveland, there has been a ve 


heavy supply of inferior quality ve 
tables. Hay has been strong 


prices increased 50c p ton. The move: | 


ment of potatoes is very slow at 5ic 
bu, apples very quiet, and what sales © 











When It’s 
‘*What for 
Breakfast?” 





Post 
Toasties 
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family will say “ripping” 
good. And don’t be sur- 
prised if they want a second 
helping. | 


‘*The Memory Lingers” 
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Postum Cereal Company, “id., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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= n a heavy supply of inferfor 
: ., sale. Cmy butter 31@82c p 
cheese 10 @1Te,; eges “9G Ble p doz, 
ave fowls 13c p Ib, ducks 15@ lbc. 
Apples $1.75 @ 4.50 p bbi, onions 65c p 
0 Ibs, cabbag 6@8 p ton, Hubbard 

gquash 20 @ 25. 
At Cincinnati, butter sells well at 


@@sic p 1b for emy, and 22c for 
dairy, cheese 16@ lfc. There is a good 
gemand for eggs at Slightly advanced 
prices. Offerings are insufficient to 
gupply the trade, firsts: bring 27e p 


@oz, live fowls 12c p Jb, turkeys 18:. 
© Qewashed wool 20@23c. Apples in 
© -@beral supply and trade is slow. Local 
» = greit brings $3@3.50 p bbL Potatoes 
geady at 53@ 55e p bu, onions 85c, 
ebdbage 20c@1, wheat Yic@1, corn 

@e, oats 34c, rye T9@S8ic. bran 21@ 

‘Bp ton, middlings 23.50 @ 24. 

PENNSYLV A-CiEA — At Pittsburg, 
fhere has been no change in prices of 
farm produce. Fruits and vegetables 
have been in fair demand with an 
gmple supply. The market for poul- 
ary has been a little slow. Eggs firm. 

Potstoes 60 @ 65c p bu, onions do, cab- 

hage 90c @$1 p bbl, cauliflower 40@We 

p bekt, peppers W@S0c p hamper, 

honey 17@18c p lb, apples 3.5004.50 

bbl, navy beans 2.75 p bu, corn 62@ 
E-., eats 35@36c, timothy hay 18. 50@ 
Wp ton, rye straw 10@10.50, oats 7.75 
6825, middlings 29@30, bran 23.50 
@2. Live fowls 14@ 15c p. bb, turkeys 
Wi@ik&, ducks 144@15e,; cmy batter 31 
@a2c, dairy 27@28ce, cheese 16@1&c, 
eggs 30c p doz. 

At Philadelphia, farm producge has 
“Seen rather dull and prices have 
ehanged little. Cmy. bitter 32c p 1b, 
eggs J0c p doz, cheese 15@16c p Ib, 
‘heavy fowls have been taken readily 
St 13@1l5e. Potatoes 58@60c p bu. 
enions $1@1.25 p 100-lb bag, apples 
264.50 p bbl, timothy hay 20@21 p 
ton. 


‘Additional Potatoe Notes 


yLate planted potatoes are yielding 
fairly well, but owing to check by 
ary weather in May, .Jume and. July 


they are. unusually..Jate in maturing 
an@ much green stock is being har- 
Sesied. Low prices at present are 





Rechuse of green stock. Many ripe 
potatoes are being held for later’ sale. 
There is a strong tendency to store 
Pothtoes to ect-highér ‘priees because 
@ the drouth ruining so many other 
mrops this year.—[{B. M. V., Grand 
Rapids, Wis 

Grop. is immature, - small -and 
@mooth, due to drwuth. Yield is 50 
big p acte on ‘a total. afea  de- 
Noted to potatoes 65% smaller than 


Est year.—[({A. B., Almond, Wis: 
Early potatoes are small, late fair. 
Dry weather and scabby seed reduced 
Ziel to 75 to 100 bus p acre. -Price 
M@farmers 40@45c p bu. Many grow- 
» @s8'are selling-——{H. R. M., Omro, 
Wis 


Late potatoes are going to make a 


Mirge crop, but stand is less than % 
@ large as (9. Yield about 200_bus 
5 acre.—[L. E. K., Beloit, Wis 


Acreage is about the same as in 
Mitmer years average: considering 
Me poor stand of _Jate piantifig..not 
Ser GO) bus p acre. Quality is also 


pmeven, owing to slong drouf: “Nat 


Seemeer 25% of the whole erop ripe . 


@f0pgh to haryest... Prices heave ‘fallen 


SMsiderably, about 3ieste, gtawer p 

(MP. L.. Waupaca, Wis. T 

Quality potatoes jis good, and 
are free from Diemish. Area 


er potatoes about. 656% of "09. 
growers will sell, but price now 

p@@ered is only about 20e-p* bu. -Be- 
muse of drouth some fields did* not 
nid ‘@evelop. Average yield will not yun 


: me Over 75 bus p atre.—-fJ. AJ'N., 
Deeeupaca, Vis. 


d Quality of the crop is excellent and 
Soomany will hold. Price is now 70c p 
4 Average yield is 150 bus p acre. 
Ss a. L.. Shelby, Mich. 
€, Crop is of good quality ‘and me- 
_— Size tubers, Hot, a@ty weather 
Be first part of the seasom. reduced 
to about 100 bus p @ere. No 
yet set. Acreage reduced about 
= from ‘09.—[{J. &.,, - Plymouth, 
Dy A¥erage vield >was 0 bus p acre. 
as large as last year. Many grow- 
SS are selling-at 40@50c p bu.—tf. 
: €o0persville; Mich. 
sth in June reduced yield to 
: Many will sell their 
Oes now at 40@50c p bu—{W. 
“8 Kingsbury, Mich. 
fd in some fields wti run 200 
and others nearer 106: Average 
ar. Top blight has worked gpme 
Be. No frost. has yet imjured 
vines. Stock is too greem.anéd 


rag 





” de are at low priecs. There: we are not~ 
3 =_—"" 


-—{A. L. H, Bear Lake, 


Rot made farmers anxious to sell 
and number of potatoes in cellars is 
small, Some damage was done by 
blight. and rot, but_an average crop 
is secured runni 200 bus acre, 
Growers receive » p bu.—[W. G. 
B., Manchester, N H. © 

Crop was damaged this year in 
Sept and Oct by rot, but outside of 
that the crop was good. Great pres- 
sure te sell at present, but consumers 
are buying slowly. Stocks should 
bring fair prices later.—[(C. B., War- 
ren, N H. 

Acreage was reduced 30% from ’08, 
and yield is 150 bus p acre of very 
good tubers. Drouth reduced yield 
slightly. Growers will hold. Price 
now GJc p bu.—{@ W. K., Ches- 
hire, N H he 

Drouth and worms reduced yield to 
175 bus p acre on a normal acreage. 
Price offered 50c p bu, and about half 
the farmers will hold.—{J. W. &., 
Pittsfield, N H. 

Dry weather and rot reduced yield 
to about 75 bus p acre. About half 
as much land devoted to potatoes as 
in "09. Most of the growers will hold 
as price is now 30c¢ p‘*bu.—[A. L. A., 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 32 31 29 % 
1909.. 31@31% 82 @32% 30 
1908. . 27 31 27% 
1907... 29 26 


The Butter Situation 

At New York, with fairty tiberal 
offerings of most grades.of butter, 
the market fs easier. Warm weather 
has not been conducive to good keep- 
ing and the finest quality of cmy in 
tubs sells at. 32c p Ib, state dairy 
29%4e. 

At Chicago, business is fair, but de- 
mand is mostly for fcy makes of emy 
butter. The best quality of fresh 
émy in tubs sells as high as 29%c p 
lb, daisies meet a moderate sale, and 
extra. salable dairy butter brings 
27%c; other graces quoted as low as 


23e,. 
The Cheese Market 

At New York, supplies continue 
fairly free for ‘this time of year, and 
demand is fair. for eélored fcy stocks. 
However, most dealers are unable to 
keep cheese from accumulating. 

Thole milk specials sell at 15% @ 

%c p ib, fey small white or col- 
ored 15c. 

‘At Cuba, Oct 19, there were 1840 
bxs cheese sold on. the market to- 
day at a ruling price of 14 p ib, 
830 bxs at 14%c, and 1010 bxs at 
I14%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, Oct 24, the 
local cheese market Saturday de- 
lng” try weakness, and prices settled 
to 13%c¢ p Ib. The sales aggregated 
6000 bxs. The annual banguet of the 


_produce exchange will occur Nov 11. 


At Chicago, sales are in a moderate 
way, but there is nothing brisk to the 
trade, All makes are in ample sup- 
ply and tone of the market is easy. 
Twins seli as high as 14c p Ib, daisies 

young America 
15 %e. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4c p qt to shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1. p t can 
delivered in New York. it is not cer- 
tain whether there will a change 
in price the first of the = This 
will depend upon the condition in 
which the market is found to be af- 
ter the effect of the Jewish holidays 
has disappeared. At the end of last 
week there was a. serious surplus. 
Complete returns from’ the Lacka- 
wanna railroad indicate that road car- 
ried in Sept 144,461 eans and 
212,253 12-qt bxs of bottled milk and 
7513 40-qt cans and. 1912 12-qt bxs 
of bottled creanr. : 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 
22 were as follows: 2 

Milk Cream 


Brie:,.....-.0+-0ssyee es Boe. 2.588 
Susquehanna PS Bie. pe? 10,682 91 
West Bhore ...... 





N ¥ C (short haul) -. 10, 
Lehigh Watley. . 22.1 .4° 
Homer Ramsdell line — 
New Haven .+.....+.. 5 
sources : 
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Creameries U 


DE LAVAL 


% of the World’s 
/O 


Cream Separators 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of creamery or 
in use. Today over 98 per cent. of the world’s 


factory separators 
creameries use DE LAVAL separators exelusively. 


It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year whether a 
DE LAVAL or some other make of separater is used in a creamery. 


Exactly the same differences exist, om a smaller scale, in the 


use of 


FARM separators. But the farm user doesn’t know it.. Nine times “out 
of he can’t tell when he is wasting $50. or $100. a year in quantity and 


ity of product through the use of an inferior separator. 


There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAV AL Thanh the 
fact that the men who make the separation ef milk a business tise the 


DE LAVAL to the practical exclusion of all other separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 





42 €. Maotson St. Daum a Sacramento Srs. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
173-177 Wittiam STREET 14416 Peencese Sracet 1016 WeerTern Avenue 
SEATILE 


More Than 1,250,000 De Lavals In Daily 


Use 





Wherever 
You sell 
Your 





4 will finally ean ee _— it 
¥ ‘ou to send at once for price 
lst and ship to 
. M. ¥. Pfdeizer & Co., 
6 E. 12th St. — 7) 
New York City 





VEGETABLE qq’ 
CUTTERS 





longhorn }. 








Sizes to cut fine or coarse Cattle or Horst hide, Cunt, , 
suitable for We make soft, Tet. odortonm 
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The “Wink” Signal 


HEN Harold Watkins, superin- 

W tendent of the Gilpins Falis 

electric power comp .y, in- 
stalled his cousin Yorke as assistant 
electrician of the plant, located 
ten miles from the main. of- 
fices of the company at Elkton, 
he called the young man to him and 
explained carefully the duties of the 
position. 

“You will wolic day shift one week 
and night the next. The entire duty 
of seeing that the plant is running all 
right belongs to you. Of course, you 
are fully .capable of managing the 
lighting of the different towns, and 
_also of fixing any minor breaks that 
may.occur. That is all right, but as 
you will be all alone here when on 
your night shifts it will require plenty 
of nerve. You know the company’s 
books are kept in the safe there, and 
sometimes money is left. here until it 
ean be moved to Elkton.” 

“I gm not so much afraid of intrud- 
ers as of something heppening to the 
machinery that I will not be able to 
fix because of lack of instruments to 
work with,” replied Yorke. ‘‘What 
shall I do in such*a case?” v4 

“IT was coming to that,” said his 
cousin. “I will be here at six every 
evening; ‘that is the time you are 
coming on your night duty. In the 
daytime I can readily be reached. If 
anything shovld happen before twelve 
at night I can be reached by the 
means,I am about to describe. After 
twelve there will be a man at the 
main office until six in the morning. 

“At night you will have no way of 
reaching me by telephone. But if 
any break occurs that should be fixed 
at once, push the circuit-breaker in 
that controls Hikton service, and: pull 
it out again. That will ‘wink’ the 
lights in Ejkton and 1. will call ‘in 
on the phone at once. Should any- 
thing very serious happen, or you be 
in personal danger, wink three times, 
and if Iam near I will come down at 
* ence. If I am in Elkton I will call 
Bay View and send help right away. 
Ys that clear?” 

“Yes,”’ answered the yourg man 
enie ‘but. suppose you are not. in 
Bikton every night. How am,.I to 
know Where to wink the lights?” 

“Every evening. that. you come 
down to go on night shift I will be 
leaving, and I will tell you where I 
expect to be that night. Even if. you 
do not get me, someone at the main 
office will know what you mean, , Of 
course, in the daytime you can eas- 
ily get the main Office and have a 
"man sent over if something breaks. 
ro et in the Cartan no" ons Js idly 

attack yo n attempt to 
tifle the safe. sh 
ie u must keep your wits about you. 


we ana ede the — clear in 


“y don’t 
ee are: with 
spot. ‘They 

the pert ; 

* t. was in- 
ely one. It was in the midst 
\ , gloomy wocds, at the foot 
of a rather steep incline. A huge 
main, one thousand feet -in length, 
earried the water from a dam, front- 
ing on the county road at the top 
of the slope. A Ik had been 
constructed on the — and a series 
‘of bulbs hung along it. Alongside the 
enain, tho sometimes. fifty feet be- 
dashed over huge rocks, 
a + in cataracts, making a scene of 
ia beauty which held a never-end- 
ation for Yorke. The vil- 
“ine y View was located half a 

up the road from the dam. 

Whenever Yorke wished to leave 
the plant for ma short time he always 
ont 


here 
‘Night shift is when. 


power to throw entire towns into 
darkness at will impressed him. But 
he was careful to keep his. head level 
and proved avery satisfactory em- 
ployee. 

He had .been working for five 
months without anything out of.the 
ordinary happening to break the 
monotony when one evening as he 
reached the plant to start on his 
night’s duties he met his cousin leav- 
ing. 

“I will be up here in Bay View un- 
til midnight tonight,” the superin- 
tendent said, ‘‘and I want you to keep 
a close watch. I have left quite a 
sum in the safe there to pay off the 
wiring gang tomorrow, and someone 
may try to steal it. Don’t hesitate to 
shoot, but*if you are caught off your 
guard and have a chance to signal, 
wink *three times. I don’t expect any 
burglars, but IL am always uneasy 
when I have to leave money here 
over hight. “It is such a deserted 
spot.’’ 

Yorke confidently repeated his as- 
sertion that no one would ever think 
of coming to the plant to look for 
money, but his cousin shook his head 
dubiously and with a few more words 
of warning hastened up the board 


walk. 

Still “laughing- to himseif at his 
cousin’s fears, the young man occu- 
pied the early part of the evening in 
constructing a fountain near the side 
of the creek. As it was a moonlight 
evening, he worked well into the 
night before he decided to lay off. On 
entering the office he found that it 
was ten o’clock. As he picked up a 
book to study the thought struck him 
to run upthe board walk to the dam 
and see how low the water was. Of- 
ten in the .dry seasons. it became 
necessary to cut off the arc lights in 
certain towns because of the scarcity 
of water supply to generate sufficient 
current, Switching on the  board- 


oS NU 


over against the wall there and keep 
them up. Up high, if you: want to 
live!”’ 

It was évidently the man’s intention 
to make him stand there until a piece 
of rope could be procured. The im- 
portance of the Sitdation flashed upon 
Yorke; the man could tie’ him and 
rob the safe at his leisure, for no one 
would ever think of coming to ‘the 
plant at that hour unless sent for. 
There was a large sum of money in 
the safe and it must be saved. What- 
ever was to be done had to be ‘exe- 
cuted before the burglar tied him. 
Suddenly Yorke was inspired with a 
flash of understanding. The man had 
ordered him against the wall, and di- 
rectly behind him was the switch- 
board, 

His cousin was in Bay View, only 
half a mile up the road. If he could 
but wink the Bay View lights three 
times without the burglar divining his 
purpose, there was a chance that 
help would arrive before the safe 
was blown open. Taking advantage 
of a moment when the man was 
stooping to pick up a coil of rope, 
Yorke lowered his right hand and 
seized the _ circuit-breaker. Once, 
twice, three times he pushed it in 
and pulled it out again: The lights 
in the plants grew dim, then bright 
again with each movement. With a 
curse t»*e man leaped before Yorke 
and thrust his revolver in the elec- 
trician’s face. 

“None of that! Step out from the 
wall. If you try to put me in the dark 
again I will shoot you in a second. 
Hold your hands _ out!” Yorke 
breathed freely again. Evidently the 
man had not guessed the reason for 
his action. He had thought Yorke 
was trying to put the plant in dark- 
ness and take chances on a hand-to- 
hand fight. In a few minutes Yorke 
was securely bound to a chair, and a 
gag thrust in his mouth. The burglar 
knelt before the safe.’ 

Each moment was. an age of mental 
torture to the young man. Had his 
cousin seen the signal of distress? 
And was he coming with help? 
There was a possibilty that he had 
been somewhere at the time where he 
could not have noticed the winking 


ae) 


See 


—~ 


4 , 
+0 
/ 
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“The Intruder Held a 


walk Hghts he ran up the boards to 
the dam. 

In about fifteen minutes he started 
back to the plant, but having stopped 
on his way to admire the beautiful 
effects created by the moonlight fall- 
ing on the cascades and rocks, it was 
nearly eleven o’clock when he finally 
stepped over the sill into the build- 
ing. As he entered he heard a noise 
foreign to the usual whir of the 
dynamo, and he turned quickly to 
see a man standing in the doorway 
behind him. The intruder héld a re- 
volver in«his hand and he ordered 
in a gruff tone: 

“Up with your hands! Now back 


Revolver in His Hand.” 

of the lights. Yorke watched the 
movements of the man )béfore the 
safe. He evidently feared no. inter- 
ruptions, for in a leisurely manner 
he made his preparations for blowing 
it open. 

As the mam started to blow open 
the safe Yorke’s trained ear caught 
the sound of rapidly. approaching 
footsteps. A new dread entered his 
mind. ‘His cousin might dash head- 


long into the plant and be captured. 


as he had-been.- But he did not reck 
on his cousin’s cool-headedness. -. 
the _superi ent the three 
meant ae Yorke was in 


him on guard. In a few mone 
Harold appeared noiselessly at 
doorway, followed by two other a 
On seeing Yorke bound and gag 
he started to leap forward, but wit 
a violent gesture of his head ¢ 
young man indicated the presence ¢ 
the. burglar. 

Hearing nothing for thé st 
hum. of the dynamo and the whir 
the machinery, the man was prep 
ing to strike a match to apply tot 
fuse. 
ent was on him. Being a man 
heavy build he bowled the astonig . 
burglar over easily. One of the men@ 
kicked out the sizzling fuse_while thet 
other helped Watkins secure the ines 
truder,. Yorke was hastily release@® 
from his position and told his story 
His cousin laughed as he heard how! 
the signals had worked. 

“Maybe you will have some faith ig? 
them and me after this,’”’ he said} 
“I was sitting in Mr Wilson’s pari 
enjoying a sociable chat, when all of) 
a sudden the lights winked thre) 
times. I know everybody thought §: 
was crazy, for I jumped up, and yelke = 
ing to these gentlemen to follow, 
dashed out like a madman. Well, 
arrived in time, I am glad to say 
But I think the company owes a Iet! 
to your presence of mind and courage = 
in winking the lights when a revolyer | 
barrel was confronting you.’ ' 

And subsequent events proved that 
the compay was not in the least de 
linquent in paying its- debts. 





A Bunch of Wild Flowers 


BY E. F, P,. 


Fifteen names of our common wild 
flowers are hidden in these lines. The 
first one is clover. 
all; what are they? 


The ~ Kendalis musié 


are’ all 


* lovers. 
r 


2. The dog is very intelligent 
anticipate pleasure in owning him. 


Fred and Eli once found a large a 


snake. 

4, How long did the fever last @ 
Geneva? 

5. The young lady’s slip, perfumel) 
with rose, sold for a dollar. 


6. How the hot sun tans your skin! 


7. Are the people of Denver vail 
of their beautiful city? 
Abel dérived his living from the 
fields. 


. They called the iceherg a mon 
tive for changing position. 
10, _Mount. Gaza leans 
toward. the west. 
11, Is the wood bin empty, 
12: Little Ada is your best fri 
13... Did Clarence land in Egypt or. 


, Leah, are \Bell’s books in your 
15. -We woulda play down cellar, bat | 
tagged | it’ is damp. be 





Autumn 
BY LALIA MITOHELL 
Oh-ho, oh. ho, for the winds that blow, 
And, the frosts that whitely gleam! - 
For eg es crown and the cat- 


That. Tocuir the woodland stream! 
For the ‘maples id, and the story 
By the icket’s challenge clear, 
For the signs that say: Be glad d today 
r the autumn draweth near! 


Oh ho, oh ho, for the golden-glow 
That blooms'in the face of death! 
For bese robins call where the beec 
And the pine trees spicy breath! 
For the hazy air and the geese that 
To a land where skies are clear 
O’er fen and foam, to their sou 
ome, 

When the autumn draweth near! 
on ho, oh ho, be. For the joys we know; 
As the a! t hasten home! 

For oe ‘lips saat greet and the hai 


Pad, tt rs too iate to roam! 
on the bl = tight and 


For tat oy a held dear, a 
whe ey turns brown ana 
ade here! © 


ars 


With a bound the oe 2 


You know _ them = 


ae, 
Johat. | 


Dr, ce 
ea! 


Soe 


sang ecneeeraLa) 





by a Farmers” Wife 


[With this letter Mrs Tupper bids” 


ood-by to all our “heme travelers” whe 

ve circled the earth with 
fe once more back 
farm in New York, and she 
@hat in all the many lend she visited 
she found no place quite lke home.— 
The Editor. ] 

Last Word from die Traveler 
Guaseow, Juse 5. 1910. 

Dear Home Friends: : 

I wish you might dom your water- 
proofs, take your umbrellas and at 
Callander mount by lad@@ers to the ‘top 
ef a coach, drawn by feygr beautiful 
Clydesdale horses, witich, by the way, 
Rave impressed me simce in Scotland 
gs the noblest examples ef horse flesh 
_BE have ever geen. 

Those of yeu who get om the front 
geat with the driver are the fortunate 
enes. A crack of the whip and we 
are off. 

Have you ever read Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake?. Well, here 
we are right in the midst of the 
geenes described. That mountain at 
your right is Ben Led@i, alemg whose 
living side “The mountaimeer cast 

ance of pride.” We soon reach 

sh Venachar, where, at Coilantogie 
Ford, the fight took place between 
Roderick Dhu and Fitejames: 

On past Loch Achray. upon whose 
Danks is situated the picturesque Tros- 
gachs hotel, which, unlike many 
Buildings, rather adils te than mars 
the beauty of the spet. F weuld have 
gou notice the dear little lambs in 
the meadows, with their pretty, black 
Mces, feet and tips of tails. while their 
eurly, white, silky bodies make you 
long to hug them te you. 

Then there are the long, shaggy- 
haired, big-horned, erazy-leoking 
Righland cattle, whese flesh brimgs the 
Bighest price in market on account of 
fs excellent quality. 

As we follow “The peth that 
twined’’ notice, if you please, the 
bunches of pale yellow primroses and 
purple violets scattered among the 
brakes, over which the gray birch and 
aspen cast thefr flickering shadows. 
@n either hand rise recky mountains, 
into whose rifted sides oaks and pines 
are firmly planted. 

@n our left is Ben Venue, while just 
before us, narrow at first, but spread- 
ing quickly, es the levely Loch 
Katrine (Cat-rin). 

Here we exchange the ceach for a 
steamboat, from whose deck places, 
@ie names of whiclt are famifiar to 
Stott’s readers may be seen. 

Observe the little weeded island just 
ahead, with its seft. gray stone 
fbundation and underbrush. topped 
& beautiful green trees. No more 
@ppropriate spet ceuld have been 
@hosen for the hemeof Scott's heroine 
than this, which bears her name; 
Blien’s Isle. 

Since 1859, when the works were 
opened by Queen Victeria, the city of 
Glasgow has been supplied with water 
fom this beautiful body. 

& ride of eight miles brings us to 

fhe western end, where we will remain 
feng enough fer @ sail nerth on an 
@rm of the lake te the get = 
Robert Campbell MncGreger. 
Rmown as Rott Rey, the bold, ae 
chief, whose robDBeries, mingled with 
chivalrous deeds, made him a char- 
acter ever to b> remembered in, Scot 
land. 

Just over the mantel hangs a gun 
fully six feet in length, which we are 
informed belonged to him, and was 
Well adapted te hi: use, hie arme be- 
img of such extreme length as to reach 
Raif way below the knees whem stand- 
ing erect, end constituting almost a 
deformity 

The old cemeteriem the old welband 
the beauty of the spet iteelf would 
hold us longer, but we must go on 
with just this further little bit of in- 
formation that it was im retreat here 
aA Matthew Arnold wrete his “Light 
0 sia.”’ 


By Coach and Steamer 


At Stronachlacher we leave the 
Steamer and onee more empley the 
coach as a means. of transit. This 
Tide is most exhilarating, as the 
Strong horses hurry ws up and 

steep hills, along the narrow 
_ Toads, making sharp curves, which 
*Many times compel us to hold firmly 
Onto our seats, 

Upon reaching 
again we take @ steaimer frem wiioee 
@ecks for thirty miles we enjoy the 
Pagnific mt seenery af the Queen of 

tish .akes, Loch Loimond. 4. Islands 


laversaid, cence 


oem Sar 


go gh agg Pog ye 
ile behind the wonder 


grows how 
= ever got in. . 

Qe the eastern shere rises the 
kingly Ben Lomond te @ hight ef 
3192 feet. Reaching the southern ex- 
tremity we are soom by rail on our 
last streteh to Glasgow. a magnifi- 

built old city, whose govern- 
: for the graft- 
of our own 


ast ea ) pres er 4 


country to adopt. 
Glasgew a Model 
The honor attached to the office is 


first ef all for he eity. 
supply, street railways and hghting 
— are Owned by the municipali- 
amd under the control of the 
which is | ee te turn over to 


upon her face, | appre roached me with 


about so long’,’ measuring with her 
hands 6 tmehes or iess, “and has 
something that leeks like peas on 
Re = her it was our much- 
prized sweet corn, and that she must 

it once, frem the garden, 
to appreciate ite delicieusness: 

As you must be wearied by your 
day of strenueus exercise, I will bid 
you “Goed-night,” hoping that it may 
be your and my privilege to travel 
this road ageaim some day when the 
white, pink and purple heather shalt 
lend a glow to each mountain and 
glen. 

Your sister countrywoman, 


Hattie D. Tupper. 
Our Christmas Doll 
WY cn girl ever had too many 





dotis? And where is the little 
girl who dees net love a cloth 
ull? Here is SS alweys proves 


our Paneywork “porters De pert ment, 
this offiee. 





The Little Shut-In Girl 
My name is Gracie Cooper, 


I have been os 


the rheumatism 


Eloise try. One night 
made a eorn cake like the one Alice" 


made and it was very nice.—[Gracte 
Dakota. 














For 3 Dollars 


No two magazines 
can so completely 
supply the whole 


family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every twe weeks) 


‘The Saturday Eventing Pest, 52numbers - 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 num bers 


THE JOURNAE for the 
child, girl and woman; — 
THE Post for the 
young man and man. 
And you have the 
best —the undisputed 
leader im cach field, 
of which over nine 
million copies are sold 


each month. 


Can you 
year Christmas money ? 





Send three dollars now, . 
for a full year of 76 


complete magazines, to 





Ft EES MENUS 5 ME 


nal 5 tt eae My A! oe 


The silky inner fleece cannot 


wear off, wees a | 
The pecul rs) 
won't let it. The ribbed 
a close but free and easy fit. 
also is wonderfully durable. 
VELLASTIC is warmer than 
many of the heavier, bulkier un- 
-derwears. And no ear is 
ieee pelttay peepee ds 
more y pro on 
for men, women and children. 
VELLASTIC is a Bodygard 
Under wear--that - 


Men, Women and Chil- 

‘your deal tannot rap you 
your r cann 

for nderwear 

Bane ie Foe Gs will seo that 
you are supplied. 
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A “Happytime” Surprise 
HoME, OctTosper 20, 1910 

Dear Alice: First of all, we're all 
coming—every one of the Happytime 
crowd! Isn’t it perfectly great? How 
did Uncle Harry ever happen to have 
such @ happy thought? You see, it is 
s0 much more like mothers to think 
of parties and good times. Anyway, 
you'll see us all Friday night about 
five o’clock. 

Do you suppose you and uncle will 
drive down for us with the big wagon, 
and have the floor of it all covered 
with s'raw? SBecause such a crowd 
can never get into the two-seated car- 
riage, not if they simply squeeze. And 
just think how lovely for these city 
girls to have a straw ride for three 
miles in the moonlight! Do tell him. 


Eloise Keeps a Secret 


She was perfectly dear about the 
invitation. You see, she _ received 
uncle’s letter about the szme time I 
got mine from you, and so she -tele- 
phoned and asked me to keep it all 
a secret until she had found out from 
all the mothers if the girls could go. 
She didn’t want any of us disap- 
pointed. So not a word did I say.to 
anyone until the day for D § class, 
nor did Miss Bailey breathe a word 
to me or anyor else until the les- 
son was all over! I guess she felt 
in her bones just how wiggly and ex- 
cited I felt, and thought if all of us 
knew about it, she might as well not 
have any class at all. I did my best 
to pay attention, bu+ my! I was glad 
when the lesson was over and she 
called us to order to tell us about 
the Halloween party. 

Best of all, everyone could go, and 
it was such a rprise. We just 
wanted to shout and hug each other. 
So Miss Bailey, who never seems to 
fo.get that she was little once upon 
a time,.taught us a cheer, something 
like a school yell, only it’s in honor 
of you and Uncle Harry and Hillside 
farm, and you'r: going to hear it 
good and plenty when we get up 
there, I teli you! 

It seems as though the week would 
never end. If only I knew where 
Aunt Madeline is, I would write and 
ask her to please come home now, 
so that we could see her, and so that 
she could know how different things 
are going to be for her at Hillside. 
And if she were home, I thought, too, 
how she.and Miss Bailey could get 
the party things ready, while you and 
I took the girls off chestnuttiug, and 
to get some bright leaves, if they 
haven’t quite all fallen. You see, I 
love to plan things. And there’s al- 
ways some big “if’’ in the way of 
the plans! 

Oh! Oh! What will the Hillside 


| teacher chink of me for writing all 


this gossip and not one word of D 8! 
Do not, I beg of you, let her read the 
first part of it. Now I will try to 
be a quiet, thoughtful Eloise while 
I write about removing stains, as I 
promised last time. 
Away with the Spots! 

Perhaps the most common of all 
spots are those made by some sort of 
greasy matter. For ordinary grease 
spots made by accidental spilling of 
foodstuffs, wash thoroughly with 
naphtha soap and water if the fabric 


| permits, If the spots are on silk or 


delicate wool fabrics remove with 


| chloroform. A _ strong solution of 


sulpho-napthol will remove _ grease. 
Sponge carefully with the solution. 
Then sponge away the suds that ap- 
pears with clean water. 

Wagon or wheel grease stains 
should: be thoroughly rubbed with 
lard, then washed with ordinary soap 
and water. Paint- stains should . be 
attended to without delay; sponged 
with kerosene or turpentine and then 
washed carefully. For delicate fab- 
rics and colors, try chloroform. If the 
paint has been allowed to dry, it may 
take some time to soften. \For old 
paint stains use equal parts of am- 
monia and turpentine, and soak until 
paint dissolves. 

For tea stains soak in cold water, 
then..pour boiling water over fabric 
and proceed as for ordinary washing. 
For coffee and fruit stains spread 
stained. surface over a bowl or tub. 
Pour boiling water through it until 


stain disappears. Rinse thoroughly 


{To Page 435.] 


Revelation s 


As — storm-biack clouds I turn to | 


cep 
A little space—and wake to cloud- 
less d&Awn— 


After an Hour of Silence, calm and ° 


deep, 

All gloom that veiled my heart 
from joy—is gone! 
—[Aldis Dunbar in Nautilus. 


Indian Tapestry 
This fabric is a reproduction of 
the old-time tapestry weaves soe 
much in demand now. Beautiful soft 
tones are obtained in the process, and 
the subject may either be used for 


framing or as a cushion cover. This 
pillow, No 1015+, requires no needle- 














No 1015+ Tapestry Pillow Top 
work whatever. The size is 22x22 
inches. Price 40 cents each, post- 


paid. 
How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 


The fruits of the futur® must be 
dug out of the present. 


Nell: That Miss Copleigh is an 
awfully cold sort of a girl. 

Belle: Mercy, yes. Why, she’s so 
frigid that wherever she goes on 
rainy days it snows. 


In a recent address Mrs Edward H. 
Marshall, a New York dairy woman, 
drove home an important truth when 
she said: “The food problem has no 
more important issue today than the 
proper nourishment of the newborn. 
If the decreased productivity of the 
land is due. to poor cultivation, the 
decreased efficiency of the human ma- 
chine is due to poor nourishment. 
Bread and butter are the real con- 
stitution builders.” 


Over 65 years’ experienc 
skill are back of 


Simpson- | 


Eddyston 
Silver’Grey Prin 
These cotton dress-goc 
are made of first qualit 
well-woven, durable clog 
and are distinguished 
artistic designs, and ab 
lutely fast and beautif 
coloring. Since 1842 thre 
generations of well-d 
ed women have used th 





Get a postal rights 
and write for our has 


some illus 
logue. It tells 
ch article : 
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cold stove, 


furnish that. 


we'll send you the booklet. 








211 KENT ST. 


Sing ‘tin 


ITH your peent range, can you start with @ 
uild a new fire, and get a baking# 
heat in 20 minutes? 


STERLING RANGE 


The draft is never produced by the stove—the chimney has tm 
But some stoves kill even a good draft, because they 

full of air-leaks. The STERLING is sight. 
chimney can give it. “When you start a fire in the STERLING, it 
starts. You don’t have to nurse it along, or wait, or worry. of 


iptauy 


l in , 








You can with 


It uses all the draft your 


Our booklet tells of a score of exclusive features that. will mterest 
you. Getacopy from your dealer, or send the deaiers name to us, 


SILL, STOVE. WORKS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y-. 
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The New Family 


BY DAVID @ GALE 


, NE day when Littl ’"Lisha went 
O to town with his father he saw 


: a playhouse in one of the shop 
Tgindows. It was not a to play house, 
one that a small boy. could 


@etually turn around in without bump- 
ig his head. It was painted like a 


-_ ai house; it had a loek on the 
ae . too. : 
Bic “| wish I could have that,” said 

: Bittle "Lisha to himself He said it 


i himself because he had promised 


fore they started that he wouldn't 
Ease for things, 


> 


#ernut tree in the back yard. He could 
yen see himself going into it, and 
Secking the door behind him. In all 
is short life hz had never had such 
& longing for anything 
Finally, after’ a world of thinking, 
@ new idea came to Little 'Lisha. If 
‘couldn’t have that playhouse, why 
Make one of Kis ewn? 
' It won’t be as good as the one in 
@ie store,” he said to his father. “‘It 
Went be painted, and it won't have 
lock on the door I could get 
@ieng without those’ things, though. I 
muess I'll try it.” 
'so When they reached home, Little 
isha took the olC boxes and the saw 
‘ana the hammer and nails, which his 
father got together for tiim, and be- 
- the building of his playhotise. He 
G@ked very hard at it Indeed, so 
IMterested did he ‘become that his 
Mother had to call three times before 
She got him in to dinner. _ Usually 
Zittie "Lisha only had to be called 
we @ice at dinner time: some days he 
.* @idn't have to be called at all. 
The afternoon brought many things 
% bother him. The sides didn’t want 
te go together at first. and the win- 
»  @9ws wouldn’t come in the right 
cE _ Then the roof .began to act 
iy. For a while it seemed as ‘f 
Be would have to leave off the roof 
M@ilogether. Sy the time the sun went 
@0mn, though, everything had come 
Might. Little ‘Lisha was happy. The 
Rew playhouse was-all ready to. use. 
Re Was quite proud of his work. 
On going to bed fhat night he be- 
mto think shout what he would do 
Rext morning a very unwise 
Me for a i hov to do. The more 
thought the more wide-awake he 
me. He tried and tried to decide 
a good way to open up the new 
Mayhouse. At last, after the bed was 
turned upside down with his 


almost 
4 thrashing. he settled tipon a gypsy 
- ‘amp. 


rererrterire 


—P Seat earrsares “ - 


c3 ‘ start it the first thing im the 

po Morning.” he hispered. 

: But he didn’t Someone else was 
Planning to use the new play- 
the first thing in the morning. 
ou can’ 1 

ae can’t guess what happened. 

When the sun opened Little "Lisha’s 

Se the next day the first thing he 
ht about was ‘the playhouse, and 
Ped into his clothes in @ great 
» 80 as to have a look at it he- 

Ste breakfast. He rushed down the 

} a small tornado. Ht 

) Mather called him, but he didn’t hear 
He was out in the yard where 
ernut tree was standing guard 
the treasure Just to see how 
san € of it looked, he pulled back 
b> bran sack that took the place 


r 





ieee 








screamed Little *Lisgha, 
2 backward. jump. 

couldn't tell just what it was 
= “ad frightened him He only 
that he had caught sight of 





mEN 
ee) a 





All the way home he was thinking 
ut that playhouse and wishing it 
> aig to him He could see just 
how it woulc look out under the but- 


7 


me 


- CORK 
: zy. 


some black auima} faside. It didn’t 
seem as if it could be & bear; the door 
was almost te@ smalls for’ visitors of 
that size. It might possibly be a 
panther, or. @ strange. .dog; Little 
"Lisha had only taken one peep at it 
through the crack. Whatever it was, 
it made no move coe after him. 

“Tut! tut! Loo’.cout for it! Look out 
for it!" cried an old hen that stopped 
for a moment on her way to the barn. 

But Little ’Lisha wasn’t in need of 
any such advite. 41é stood at a safe 
distance from the playhouse door and 
kept his eyes fixed on the old bran 
sack, ready to rim the minute there 
was any noise inside. Nothing would 
have hired him to go near the thing 
again. 

Little ‘"Lisha thought something 
would happen if he waited long 
enough, but, after standing first on 
one foot and then on the other for 
nearly five minutes without hearing or 
seeing anything, he grew tired of 
watching. _A little later he brought 
his mother out to pull back the bran 
sack for him. Even then he didn’t 
want to have it done until he got be- 
hind her. 

Now what do you suppose they 
found in there? Not a bear, or a 
panther, or a strange dog—of course 
not! And yet it was something dressed 
in black fur. It was old Mother Cat, 
and all curled uj; beside her were 
three little kittens. They were having 
their first breakfast. 

“You didn’t know that a new fam- 
ily had moved into your house, did 
you?” asked Little "Lisha’s mother. 
“They must have done it to surprise 
you.” ; 

“I - don't like that kind of a surprise,” 
said Little *Lisha. 


Secret Place Letters 


[From age 434.) 

with boiling water, to-which a iittle 
ammonia has been added. Finally 
rinse in clear coid’ water.” - 

To remove iron rust spots, rub the 
cut surface of half a lemon over the 
stain and rub sajt into the lemon 
juice the fabric has absorbed until 
it will dissolve. te more. Let it ra- 
main for several hours in bright sun- 
light. Wash out salt and lemon juice 
with clear water when the stain has 
disappeared. 

ink is often difficult to remove be- 
cause it varies seo much in composi- 
tion. Try soaking in milk, if the 








stain is tresh, using more milK as the | 


old becomes discolored. Milk is the 
safest solvent for use.in colored fab- 
rics, as it does not remove color. On 
white goods try wetting with cold 
water, then apply oxalic acid to stain, 
let stand a few minutes and rinse. 
Repeai until stain disappears. Rinse 
in water to which has beem added @ 
little borax or ammonia, to neutrai- 
ize the acid. 

Fabrics stained with mildew, which 
is a form of mold, are very tard to 
cleanse. Try wetting with lemon 
juice and exposing to sun. If this 
fails try a paste made of powdered 
chalk and water, and expose to the 


w"Fnsve! 1 gecet tins’ ot-Ahe Ds 
you'll want this week. We're going 
to bring some wainut creams to heip 
out your candy, and here’s how we 













Stop and think for a moment the 
mext time you are about to buy soda 
crackers. 


Instead of hastily buying soda 
crackers that: go to waste because 
broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 
come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 
are always fresh; clean, crisp and 
whole—not one wasted. 


(Never Sold-in, Bulk) - - 





NATIONAL BISCUIT: COMPANY 
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The Latest Style EDISON Phonograph in Our 


Outfit No. Mes entertainer, Mr. di 
latest, final improvement of phondgraph—shipp 


tie an phi ehcacs mame dea tabras ie oie oss 
See: cba eee eeer a? Sor hey 


ioe ti 


Pa yraget s 


Yes, free. I don’t ask a cent of your money, 
—I don’t want you to keep the phonograph— 
I just want to give it to-you on a free loan— 
then you may return it at my own expense. 


@ | will ship you free this grand No. .9 

@ outfit, Fireside Model, with one dozen Gold 

Moulded and Amberol records.. You do not have 

» 2 Z to pay me one cent C. O. D,. or sign any leases or mort- 

Bages. I want you to get this free outfit—the masterpiece of Mr. Edison’s skill—in your home. : I want you to seg, 

and hear Mr. Edison’s final and greatest improvement in phonographs. I want to convince you of its wonderful 

superiority. Give a free concert; give a freé minstrel show, music, dances, the old fashioned hymns, grand opera, 
“comic opera—all this I want you to hear free of charge—all in your own home—on this free loan offer. 


- “MEY REASON —My reason for this free loan offer, this extra liberal offer on the finest talking machine ever 
' made—see:below. 


os we MR. EDISON Says: “I want to see a 
| Phonograph in every American home.” 


. The Phoriograph is the result of years of experiment; it is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He’realizes its value | 
as'an Snes Seeiet Se. COE: or the pecocerepe brings the pleasure of the city right to the village and thé farm 
home; No=, the new Fireside Edison Phonograph of dur outfit No. 9, 1911 Model, is the latest and greatest im- 
poored talking machine made by this great inventor. Everybody should hear it; everybody must héar it. If you 

ive only heard other talking machines before, you cannot imagine what beautifal music. you can get from the outfit 
No. 9. This new machine om out and has never been heard around the country. € want to convince you; 
wé want to prove to you that this outfit is far, far superior to anything ever hoard Deland: Don't miss this won- 
derfully liberal offer. 


Reason i don’t want you to buy it—I don’t ask you to buy anything. But I de 
? =" feel that if I can send you this great phonograph and convince you of its merits, of iff 
es siperiority, you will be glad to invite your neighbors and friends to your house to let 
them, hear the free concert. Then, perhaps, one or more of your friends will be glad to buy one Of these great out- : . 
} Sts No. 9. You can tell your friends that they can get an Edison Phonograph outfit complete with records for only $2.00 a month—$2.00 a month--the easiest poss 
payment and, at the game time, a rock-bottom price. Perhaps you, yourself, would want a Phonograph, ahd if you ever intend to get a phonograph, now is the chances 
; Ge brand new and most wonderful phonograph ever made, and on a most wonderfully liberal offer. But if néitheg you nor your friénds want the machine, that is O. Be 
mply want to have it on a free loan, perhaps somebody who heard the machine will buy one later. Em glad to send it'on a free loan offer anyway. Im 
4 Risa favor if you will send me, your name and address so I cari send you thé cafaleg—then- you caf Gackt ther you want the free loan. 
There are no strings on this offer, absolutelynone. It is a free loah that is all. 1 ask not for Oné cent of. your. ey, Lonly say if any of 
‘. your people want to buy a phonograph, they may get one for $2.00 a month, if they want it, - 5 Ao 


rer nobody asks for ent your money | want every responsible household in the 
Slew; Qeeteenbor, —— Ss oon S prone ef : country, every man who wahts to see 
his ho a spaeetal and his family éhtertained, every good fatifer, every good husband, to write and get these free con- 
: Remember, the loan is absolutely frée from iis, and we donot even charge you anything@, O2D. 


Natt. Writ for the FREE Evison Catalog £27 
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com- 
WE eS Ge plete 
list of music and vaudeville entertainments. 
You can pick out just the kind of records 
you want for thé entertainment you 
want on this free loan in your own 
home. Get this cataleg at once, 
then you can decide whether or not » 
pee you want a free loan and when you ae 
want it. You can also decide just the music you want. Re- 
‘member, I will appreciate it as a favor if you will give me 
the opportunity of sending you this latest style machine— 
the climax of Mr. Edison’ s skill—on this free loan offer. 
I will appreciate it especially if you will send me your 
: name and address anyway riglit now, so I can fully and 
% ' 5 clearly explain our methods of shipping, the Edison ' 
2 “& ~~ Phonograph on a free loan offer. THE COU- ~ 
Pe @ PON TODAY. Do it right now. . 
Se CANADIAN OFFICE: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Can. 





